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PREFACE. 




A 



PREFACE to a book, is not always a tnctc 
foroaality : it is fometimes a ncceflary preliminary, 
to give the Reader a general view, both of the 4^Jign 
and the execution of the whole work. 

Of the dejign of this flender effort to do good to 
mankind, I can fpeak not only with confidence, bqt 
with boldncfs alfo. For many years 1 have b«cn 
e3Ctreme!y*J)aincd in my mind, to fee the muhifonn 
and compUfcated evils,, brought upon almofl all the 
human race, by the deviliih praftice of war : and^ 
I have b^n the -more troubled, becaufe I knew that 
theft '* wars and fightings" were not fo much the 
difpenfatioiis of heaven, (IikePeftiionce and Famine) 
as the efFca of men's " own lufls •/* the. " luftings" 
of AmiiiJoH jtti^rice and Revengim By thcfe three 
<* tufts," the offspring of Hell, the worid has, almoft 
from its foundation, been a Bedlam., an HofpitalzvA 
a Cbariul bou/e* 

1 can truly fay, that I have «' groaned in the fpt- 
rit" over the miferies of mankind, occafiontd by the 
horrors of war ; and, I have long wifhed- to fee 
fome laudably effort made by an able hand, towards 
|bF«Vti9ig ^41- ^nd /frarmrs into that di/ira^e and 
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ejhomnce which they fojuftly defcrve. But, tl o* 
ifiany good things have been faid againft this bad 
pradice^ as appears by the fcle&ions in this book| 
yet ihefc good things have been defultory and fugi- 
tive, and fo enwrapped with other matter, as to rcn- 
der them alnrwft nugatory r they arc like a difperfcd 
fire "which lofes its heat for want of concentration, 
Thfy were too frnall: to bepiiblifhed ft-perately, an«l 
too difFufe and remote to be dif covered "where they 
urri refpeftively, by one petfon in ten thoufand. This 
thf refore, is an humWe attempt, to fupply the lack 
cl fervicc due to the worfd from abler hands. 

With regard to the execution of this public effojf, 
I mud (heak with camioni in order tq aToid the 
imputation of effrontery ; but,, the* 1 iti^y YMicafl, 
yet I think I have a right to explain. 

The Book contains* two farts ; SekHions and 
an Appendix. The felcSions art, neatly all of them,, 
from emincrit men,. Divines, liijiorians, L^iyifi^ 
and Pueti: and> every Article, has its authority at- 
•tatchtd to ii ; the anthor's ncmc (lands at ibe htad, 
and the work from which it is taken^ at the foot.; 
«cept in one instance. Page 149, There iaa fcrap 
of Poetry given la tfte ftatc it wa< found, i<«fl«^^.&«4- 
,The Appendix is my own, and thoft who wifli i« 
. lr»w its merit, may read it, if they pleafc. 

Perht-vps, h will be enciuired, why the matter ti 
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th« book was not arranged under the proper heads of 
Caufes of war, Naittrt of war, and EffeEtt of war ? 
To this, I reply, that it wa« at the oulfet defigned 
to do fo ; but, finding, (as the Reader may find alfo) 
that many of the fele^ions, individually participa- 
ting of Cauje^ Nature and Effe^^ made a diviflon 
impradicable, without expofing the book to ridicule. 
AII| therefore, that could be done in the ContentSfVr^Sf 
to give the pieces in the order in which they Aand, 
annexing the number of the page, which I have done 
in due order. 

To fome, it may appear an eafy matter to make 
ep a book of Scledions and ExtraAs. But, I 
liave not found it quite fo cafy in praSlIce, as I fup- 
pofe, it Will appear to others in speculation. It has 
jeally coil me much fatigue of mind to ruminate o* 
ver various volumes, to recoiled what I had read, 
and to enquire of literary friends for books which I 
did not pufT^sfs. Eefides, t have derived fome aflis- 
tance in my feledions, from an intelhgent friend* 

I Cf&nnot conclude without noticing the conduct 
of Biographers^ Hiflorians and Poets, refpcfling He^ 
m,.wh:)ai. ihey too frequently, at the expence of 
humanity^ to fay nothing of chriftlanity, emblaton 
an4 extol. Dr. Doddridge was a very good noan^ 
\\\\ I think he would have been ftill better, if he 
)ud yfi\ii^Vk the Life oj Coknel Gardiner* in a difier* 

fnt 
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ent manner (irom what he has done. So fat as the 
CoIoDcrs converfion is detailed, and his experience 

as a chrifiiarif the book is praifeworthy ; but the 

* 
cbriftlaa and the hero together, is a compound /hock- 
ing to the feelings of every child of peace, and calcu- 
lated to do much harm by being expofed to the 
world. The Dr. has alfo got the following moito 
for his her$t frpm an Heathen Poet, — VirgiL 

**-------- J^fiior alter 

Nic Pieiatefuit^ nu BeJh napr ei Armis,'* 

\t were to be wiihed that all fuch mottos as this 
might either remain in the Latin Language, or be 
put into It again^ even when they have got oUf. 
TJie idea of a man being excellent both in piety and 
fighiln/^f (hould not be proclaimed in ehriftendom^ 
nor recorded in any nation where the Prince of Peace 
is acknowledged ! ' 

I now launch my little Bark forth into a wxkod 
W0Prittg worjd, without feeling much folicitude re- 
(psfting the opinions of men concerning it. I. nei- 
ther fear the malignity of tongues nor the violence 
cf power. The fFarrior*s Looking Olafs lu^s truth 
for lis b'lfi^t and the happinefs of mankind and the 
elory ofGidfpr its end ; and, therefore, I (hall 
neither be afhamed to live with it. nor afraid to die 

•• • . • f # ■ , 
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AUTHORITIES AGAINST THE PEACTICS OF WAB« 

/ THE Rev. WILJ^IAM LAW, A. M. 

IN the darkest ages of Romish superstition, a 
martia'I spirit of zeal and glory for the gospel, 
broke forth in kings, cardinals, bishops, monks, 
;ind friars^ to lead the sheep of Christ, saints, 
pilgrims, penitents, and sinners o^all kinds, to 
pro'ceed in battle array, to kill, devour, and drive 
the Turks from the land of Palestini?, and the 
old earthly Jerusalem.— These blood-thirsty ex- 
peditions were called holy-wars, because it was 
fighting for the holy land ; they were called also 
Croisades, because crosses and crucifixes made 
the greitest glitter amongst the sharpened in- 
struments of human murder. — Thus under the 
banner of the ttoss, went forth an army of churdi 
tvblvea, to destroy the lives of those, whom the 
Lamb of God died on thte Cross to save. 

The light which broke out at the reformation, 
abhorred the bloody superstitious zeal of thete 
catholic heroes. But mark, — What followed . 
from this new-risen, r^forming^ light. — ^Wh|it 
came forth instead of these holy Croisades } 

» Why 
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Why, wars, if possible, still more diabolical. 
Christian kingdoms with blood-thirsty piety, de- 
stroying, Jdcvoiirihg, and burning one another, 
for the sake of that which was called popery, and 
that which was called protestantism. 

Now who can help seeing, that Satan, the 
prince of the powers of darkness, had here a 
much greater triumph over Christendom, than 
in all the holy wars, and Croisades that went be- 
fore ? Fbr all that was then done, by such high- 
spirited fighters for old Jerusalem's earth, could 
not be said to be so much done against gospel 
Kght, because not one in a thousand o^ those 
holy warriors> were allowed to see what was in 
the gospel. But now with the gospel opened 
ill eveiy one's hands, papists and protestanis 
make open war against every divine virtue that 
belonged to Christ, or which can unite them 
With that Lamb ofGoD, that taketh away the sins 
of the world : — I say against every divine, re- 
deeming virtue of the Lamb of God, for these 
ate the enemies which christian war conquers :' 
for there is not a virtue of gospel goodness, but 
has its death blow from it : — for no virtue hath 
any gospel goodness ^n it any farther, than it 
hath its birth, and growth, in and from the spi- 
rit of Christ ; where his nature and spirit is not, 
there is nothing but the heathen to be founds 
which is but saying the same truth, as when the 
Apostle said, that he who hath not, or i& not led 
by the spirit of Christ, is nohe of his. 

Now fancy to yourself Cbm^ th|e Lamb olf 
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God, of/fT fti« (//W//e sermon on ihe mount, P^-? 
^/ng himself at ihe head of a Uood thirsty army f 
or St. Paul going forth with a squadron of Jive 
and brimstofie, to make more havock in human 
(ivcs than a devouring eartliquake ! 

But if this be too bhsphemous an absurdity tf; 
]ft suppost^d^ what fpilo«/s^ but thKt the christian; 
who ctcts in the dc&troying fury of war> acts in 
full contrariety to. ihe whole nature and spirit 
%{ Chri^t^ and can no more be said to be led b^ 
his spirit^ or bo one with him^ cl^n those his$?^ 
lyemieSj who cnine fprlh wHh sxcords and, sta:v€9 
ifi take hiiH. 

§Unded prptestants; th:'nk they have the fA^ 
f9 pf slaughtering LH»d p^pljs ; and the vi£lo=r 
f ipus papist cl»>ms the merit of having cokquer? 
e[| troops of heretics: but alas! the conquest 
)s equally great on both sides^ both are entitled* 
|o the same vidlpry ; and the glorious vi6lory ff\i 
^th sides^ is only that of havip^ tnq[iple4 g9^ 
ei^ gpodn^ equally under their feet. 

Whf p |i most Christtqfi majesty >vith his c^^ 
tfiolic church sings a Tb Deum'^ at the high altar^ 
for fivers oi' protestant blood poured out ; or an 
er^xuf^elical church sings piaise and glory to t\\s^ 
Lamb of God for helping them from his holy 
throne in Kesven^ to make popish towns like 
{Sodom ai^d Gpmonrah^ they blaspheme God af 
liuch as C^in would hav$ doi^e^ had he ofTereil 
a sacrifice of praise to God> for helping^ him lo' 
nmider his brother. — rLet such worshipers of 
God be told^ that the field of blood gives all its 

B2 ^ glory 
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glory to Satan^ who was a m Arderer from the be- 

finning, and who will, to the end of his rcign^ 
c the only receiver l)f ^1 the glory tiiat can 
come from it ! 

A glorious Alexander in the heathen world, 
1st a shame .and reproach to human nature, and 
does more mischief to mankind in a few years, 
than all the wild beasts in every wilderness upon 
«arth, have ever done from the beginning of thi 
world to this day. But the same hero, makin|^ 
the same ravages from counliy to country, witH 
christian soldiers, ha» more thanks from the de- 
vil, than twenty Pagan Alexanders^ would ever 
have had. — To make -njen^ kill ^ifim,' isr-mciat and 
drink to that roaring adversary of mankind. Who 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour. Bui 
to make christians kill christians for the sake o^ 
Christ's church, hhh highest triutoph ovief th^ 
highest mark,.which Christ hath set upoil those 
whom hfe hath piirchksed by his blood. — Tbii 
cofnmcmdmmt, n^ith he, / give vnto ffou^ that yi 
love ofie another. --^ih/ this shall all men Tcnffw thai 
ye are my (Usdplts, if ye l&ve one another as I 
have laved yoU.. . .< , . 

Can the dufellistj who would rather ifeheathe hi^ 
KWOrd in the boWels of his brother, than stiflcf 
that which he c^lfe an affront, — Can he be said 
io have this mark of his belonging to Christ ? 
iind may not hfe that ife called his second, more 
justly be i^aid to he ifecbn* to ndhe iii the love 
6f^hurtatf miirfteir? 

Now 
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Now what is the difference between the 
)iaughty duellist with his provided second; meet- 
ing his adversary with sword and pistol behind 
a hedge or a house^ and two kingdoms with thevr 
high spirited regiments/ slaughtering one ano- 
ther in the field of battle? It is the difTerenee 
that is between the murder of one nian^ and the 
murder of an hundred tliousand! 

Now imagine the duellist fasting and coiifes- 
sing hijs sins to God to-day^ because he is enga^^ 
ed to fight his brother to-morrow ; fancy again 
the conqueror got into his closet^ on his bended 
knees, lifting up his hands and heart toGod^ for 
blessing his weapons with the death of his bro- 
ther ; and then you have a picture in little, of 
the great piety^ that begins and ends the wan^ 
all over heavenly Christendom. 

What blindness can well be grieater^ than ta 
think that a christian kingdom as such can have 
uny other goodness^ or union with Christy but 
that very goodness^ which makes the private 
christian to be one with him> and a partaker of 
the divine nature? Or that pride^ wraths ambi- 
tion, envy, covetousness, rapine, resentmtot, 
revenge, hatred, mischief and murder, are only 
the works of the devil, whilst they are commit* 
ted by private or single men ; but when cinr* 
tied on by all the strength and authority, all the 
hearts, hands, voices of a whole nation, that the 
devil is then cjuite driven out of them, loses all 
his right and power in them, and they becoiqe 
holy matter &f church thanksgiving, and thesn- 
cred oratory of pulpits. 
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The temporal miiseries and wrongs, which War 
carries along with it, wherever it goes, are nei- 
ther to be numbered nor expressed. What thie^ 
very bes^rs any proportion to that, which with 
the boldness of drum and trumpet, plunders thie 
innocent of all that they have? » And if them^- 
selves are left alive, with all their limbs, or their 
daughters unravished, they have many times on- 
ly the ashes of their consumed houses to lie 
down-upon.'— What honor has war not gotten, 
(or its tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands 
and MILLIONS of men slaughtered on heaps, with 
as little regret or concern, as at loads of rubbish 
thrown into a pit? — ^Who but the fiery dragon, 
would put wreatlis of laurel on such heroes 
heads? Who but he could say unto them, — 
Well done good andfaiiJiful servants! 

But there is still an evil of war much greater 
though less regarded.— Who reflects, how iti^ 
tiy hundreds of thousands, nay millions of young 
men, bom into this world for no other end, but 
that they may be born again of Christ, and from 
sons of Adanxfs misery, become sons of God, and 
fellow heirs with Christ in everlasting glory ; 
who reflects, I say, what nameless numbers of 
these, are robbed of God's precious gift of life 
to them, before they have known the one sole 
benefit of living ; who are not suffered to stay 
in this world, till age and experience have done 
their best for them, have helped them to knoVi 
the inward voice and operation of God's spirit 
helped them to find> a(»Lfieel thcml^ curse, and 

6img 
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^injS of sin and death, which must be taken from 
within them, before they can die the death <>f 
the righteous ; but instead of all this, have been 
cither violently forced, or tempted in the firC 
of youth, and full strength of sinful lusts, to for- 
get God, eternity, and their own souls, and rush 
into a kill or be killed, with as much haste, and 
goodness of spirit, as tyger kills tf/ger for the sake 
of his prey. 

Look now at warring Christendom, what small* 
est drop of pity towards sinners is to be found 
in it ? Or how could a spirit all hellish, mor^ 
fully contrive to hasten their destniftion ? — It 
stirs up aiid kindles every passion of fallen na- 
ture, that is contrary to the all-humble, all-meek, 
all-loving, all-forgiving, all-saving spirit of 
Christ. — It unites, it drives and compels, name- 
less numbers of unconverted sinners, to fall mur- 
dering and murdered amongst flashes of fire, 
with the wradi and swiftness of lightning, into 
a fire infinitely worse than that in which the^ 
died ! — Oh sad subject for thanksgiving daysr, 
whether in popish or protestant churches! F6t 
if there is a joy of all the angels in heaven, for 
one sinner that repenteth, whiit a joy must thefi 
be in hell over such multitudes of sinners hot 
suffered to repent? And if they who have con^ 
verted many to righteousness^ shall shine as the stars 
in the firmament for evei\ what ChorazMs woe 
may they not justly fear, whose proud wrath 
and vain glory, have robbied such numberless 
. troops of pooe wretches^ of all time and place 

of 
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of knowing what righteousnefls they wanted^ for 
the salvation of their imiiKnlal souls. 

" For the glory of his Majesty^ amu," mt 
Christian kings! Now if at the time, their 
churches had called a solemn assembly to unite 
hearts and voices in this pious prayer, ' *' O blesr 
*' sed Jesus, dear redeeming Lamb cf God, who 
*' earnest down from heaven, to save men slive% 
" and not to destroy them, go along we humbly 
^ pray thee, with our bomb \ e&sels and fire ship^ 
'^ suffer not our thundering cannon to rear in 
'* vain, but let thy tender hand of love and mer- 
^' cy, dirc6l their balls to more heads and hearts 
'' of thine own riedeemed creatures, than the 
*^ poor skill of man is able of itself to do ! " — 
Had not such prayers had more of the vian of 
the earth, more of the aon ofpirdiiioti in them^ 
than the most christian king's glorying in his 

Again, would you farther see the fall of the 
tmiversal church, frpm being led by the spirit 
of CMst, to be guided by the inspiration of the 
tpreal fiery dragon, look at all European ChJis-- 
Uttdom sailing rcnind the globe, with fire and 
iwoid^ and evfiy murdering art, to seize the 
possessioDty wd kill the inhabitants of 6olh the 
Jhdi€S. What natural right of man, what super- 
natural virtue which Christ brought down from 
b^ivf n^ was not here trodden under foot ? — All 
that you ever read or beard of heathen barbari- 
ty, was here.outdooe by christian conquerors. 
/ii^ to |h«ji d9yj Yik^ wai:& of cbrislians against 

chi*isUaus>j 
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christians^ blended with scalping heathens^ still 
keep staining the earth and the seas with humaii 
blood, for a miserable share in the spoils of a 
plundered heathen world! A world, which 
should have heard or seen, or felt nothing from 
the followers of Christ, but a divine love, that 
had forced them from distant lands, and through 
the perils of long seas, to visit srtrangers with 
those glad tidings of peace and salvation to all 
the world, which angels from heaven, and shepr 
herds jyn earth, proclaimed at the birth of Christ. 
.But the wisdom of this world hath asked me, 
how it: is possible for Christian kingdoms in the 
neighbourhood of one another, to preserve them* 
selves, unless the strength and weapons of waf, 
are every one's defence against such invasions^ 
ijicroachments and robl^eries, as would otherwise 
he the fate^of .Christian "kingdoms from one 
an other ? 

This question is so far frpip needing to be an- 
swered by me, that it is wholly on my side : it 
confesses all, and proves all that I have said of 
the fallen state of Christendom, to be strictly 
true. — For if this is the governing spirit of chris- 
tian kingdoms^ that no bn^can subsist in safety 
from its neighbouring christian kingdoms but 
by its weapons of war, are not all christian king- 
doms equally in the same imchnisttan state, as 
two neighbouring Hoody hiavesj who cannot be 
safe from, one another, but as each others murr 
dering arrt« preserve and proteft them ? This 
plea thei'efore for Christendom's wars^ proves 

nothing 
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Slothing else but the want of Christianity all 
Yer the christian world ; and stands upon nf 
better a foundation of righteousness and goo^ 
Ae8s> than one murdering knave killing anot^ei; 
Chat would have killed him. 

But to know whether Christianity wants, of 
admits of war, Christianity is to be considered^ 
as in its right state.r^Now the true state of th$ 
world termed christian, is thus described by ti\f 
rreat gospel-prophet, who shewed what a cUangf 
It was to make in the fallen state of the worId.«ar 
It shall come to pass, saith he, in the Iqni days^ 
that is, in the days of Christendom, thai ilu moun^ 
tain of the Lord's house ( his established king- 
dom), sjiallbe esiayished in the top of the moun^ 
tmns,^a»id cdf'iM^m and many 

people shall say, let us go up to the inounU^n of 
the Ijor^s house, and lie wiU teach us of his xpays^ 
and we will walk In his paths. Isaiah ii. 2. 3. ' 

Now what follows from this going up of th^ 
nations to the mountain of the Lord's house, 
from his teaching them of his ways, and their 
walking in his paths? The holy prophet ex- 
pressly tells you in his followin;^ words : — I'fctj^ 
ihaU beat their swords into plough-Aares, andHicir 
^ears into pruning hooks : nation shall not lift upt 
sword against tuition, ( N.B. ) neiiher shall thejf 
learn war any nu)re. — This is the prophet's tru^ 
Christendom, with one and the same essential 
divine mark set upon it, as when the Lamb of 
God said, by this sJudl men know that ye are my 
dtscijdess if ye hrve one another as I have loved yoUs 

...Christ s 
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•'-'Christ's kingdom df God is no where come, 
but where the Works of the devil are destroy- 
ed^ and men are turned from the power of satan 
unto God. God is only another name for the 
highest and only good; and the highest and 
only good^ means nothing else but love with all 
its works, ^Satan is another name for the wholi 
and all of eviL and the whole of evil is nothing 
else but its whole contrariety to love : and the 
sum total of all contraric ty to love, is contained 
in pride, wrath, strife, self, envy, hatred, revenge . 
mischief and murder. Look at these, with all 
their fruits that belong to them, and then you 
see all the princely pow^ that satan is and hai^ 
in this fallen world. 

Would you see when and where the kingdoms 
of this fallen World are become a kingdom of 
God, the gosqpel prophet tells you, that it isthem 
and there where all enmity ceaseth. — The wo^^ 
sai til he, shaU dwell mth the lamb, and tlie leopard 
skiall lie down xcith the kid. The calf and tht 
young lion cmd the failing iogdtJter, and a lUtU 
child shall lead therri; the cow and the bear shatt 
feed, Ofid their ffonng on9s shall lie down tog^her^, 
and tJie lion shall eat straw like the ox. The stick* 
ing chttd shall plaif on the hole <^ the asp, andthB 
teemed xkild 0udl put his hand on the cockatrice^s 
den :-^Jn>r, {VlJR.)4kBff'shallmUhidrt^nor destrsjf 
in all m^ iMy mountain, that is» tiirougliout att 
holy Ciuwtendom. Isaiah xi. 6. 

ISee hiDPe a kingdom 'Of God on 4Ke earth ; \ 
h nothing elis^ but a kingdom of meve loviv , 

w-hwe 
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where all hurt and destroying is done away, andt 
every work of enmity changed into one united 
power of reigning love : the prophet tells yoii^ 
it is because in the day of his kingdom^ the earA 
diall he full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea : — Therefore, O Christen- 
dom ! Thy wars are thy certain proof, that thou 
art all over — dsfidl of an ignorance of God, as the 
waters cover the sea ! 

As to the present fallen state of universal 
Christendom, working under the spirit and pow- 
er of thie great fiery dragon, it is not my inten* 
tion, in any thing I am here upon/ to shew how" 
any part of it can subsist, to preserve itself from 
being devoured by eyeiy other part, but by its - 
own dragon weapons. 

In these last ages of fallen Christendom, ma- 
ny reformations have taken place ; but alas ! 
Truth must be forced to say, that they have been 
in all their variety, little better than, so many^ 
run-away births of one and the same mother, so 
many lesser Babels come out ofBahylonthe great. 
-^Foi: iamongst all the reforms, the one only true 
reformation hath never yet been thought of. — A 
change of place, of governors, of opiniojig, to- 
gether with new formed, outward models,* is all • 
the reformation that has yet been attempted. 

But the Christenjdom which I mean, that nei- 
ther wants nor allows of war, is only that where 
Christ is. king, and his holy spirit the only go- 
vernor of the ^Us, affeftions, nnd designs of all 
that belong to it. .. 

it is my complaint against, and charge upoii 

aa 
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all the nations of Christenchun, that this neces- 
sity of murdering arms, is the dragon's jSlonsici\ 
that is equally brought forth by all and every 
part of fallen Christendom ; and that therefore 
all and every part, as well Popish as Protestant, 
are at one and the same distance from the spi- 
rit of their Lord and Saviour the Lamb of God, 
and therefore all want one and the same en- 
tire REFORMATION ! 

Address to the Clergy. 
ROBER T BAR CLAY, 



Rkvenge and Wah are evils as opposite and 
contrar)' to the spirit and doctrine of Christ, as 
light to darkness. For, through contempt of 
Christ's Law, the whole world is filled with vari- 
ous oatJis, cursings, hlasi)hemousprofanatims, and 
Iwiiid peijuincs ; so likewise, through contempt 
of the same law, the world is filled with violence, 
oppression, miirdtrs, rcrvishing of woniai andrir- 
gi/is, spoHi/fgs, depredations, biirmngs, devastati- 
ons fuid all manner of lascivwusness and cimelij/ : 
so tliat it is strange, that men, made after the 
image ofGod, should have so much degenerated 
that they rather bear the image and nature of 
roaring JLions, tearing Tygcrs, devouringWolves, 
and raging BDars, than rational Creatures endu- 
ed with reason. And it is yet much more ad- 
mirable, tjiat this horrid Monster should find 
place, and be fomented among those men, that 

c profess 
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profess themselves dhsciplcs of our lord and Mas- 
/ei' Jesus Christ, who by his carellaicy is called 
the Prvice of Peace, and hath expres-sly prohibi- 
ted his children all violence ; and on the con- 
trary, commanded them, that according to his 
example, they should follow Patience, Charity, 

. Forbearance, and other virtues worthy of a 
Christion ! 

Hear then what this great prophet saith, whom 
every soul is commanded to hear, under the pain, 
of being cut off, j\lat. 5. from verse 38, to the 
end of the chapter. For thus he saith : Ye have 
heard, that it hath been said, an Eye for an Eye, 
and a Tooth for a Tooth : But I say unto you, 

'that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right check, turn to him tKe 
other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
Law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go wuth him twain. Give to hun 
that asketh thee ; and from him that would bor- 
row of thee, turn not thou away. Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy : But I say 
unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefuUy use you, and 
persecute you : that yc may be the children af 
your Father which is hi heaven. For he maketh 

Jiis sun to rise on the evil and on the good, aoid 
sendeth rain on the justand on the uajust, Fcaer 

if ye love them which love you, what reward havp 

ye? Do n ot even the publicans the same? AvA 
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ifyc salute your brethren only, %vhat do you 
more than others ? Do not the publicans so ? 
Be ye therefore perfeft, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfeft. 

These words, with a respeft to revenge, as the 
former in the case of siocarinf:, do forbid some 
things, which wore formerly lawful to the Jcus, 
considering their condition and dispensation ; 
and command unto such, as will be the disciples 
of Christ, a more perfect, eminent, and full sig- 
nification of charity, as also patience and sufler- 
ing, than was required of them in that time, 
state and dispensation, by the law o£ JMoses. 
This is not, only the Judgment of most, if not 
all, the Ancient Fathers (so called) of the first 
three hundred years after Christ, but also of ma- 
ny others ; and in general of all those, who have 
rightly understood and propagated the law of 
Christ concerning swearing, as appears from Jms- 
iin Martj/r in Dialog, cum Trypho, ejusdem- 

2ue Apolog. 2. Item ad Zenam, Tcrtid, de 
'orona Militis. And many others. 
Yea jiiigustuty altho' he vary much in this 
ioiatter, notwithstanding in these places he did 
condemn j^;g^ti'/»g, Epist. 158, 159, 160. It. ad 
Judices Epist. 363. And elsewhere. 

From hewce it appears, that there is so great a 
connexion betwixt these two precepts or Christ, 
that as they were uttered and commanded by 
him at one and the same time ; so the same way 
they were received by men of all ages, not on- 
ly in the first promulgation, by the little num- 
ber of the disciples, but also after the christians 

. c 2 increased 
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increased in the first three hundred ycare. E- 
ven also in the Aposian/, the one was not left 
and rejcfted without the other ; and now again 
in the i^esWuticji, and renewed preaching of the 
ttemcd gof^pel, they are acknowledged as eternal 
and unchangeable laws, properly belonging to 
the n\if!.iiili('(il state und perfection thereof: from 
which if Tiny withdraw, he falls short of the per- 
fection of a Chribtian Man. 

And truly, the words are so clear in themselves 
that (in my judgment) they need no illustrati- 
ton to explain their sense: For it is as easy to 
reconcile the greatest con traditions, as these 
laws of our Lord Jesus Christ, with the wicked 
practices of "juors ; for they are plainly inconsis- 
tent. Whoever can reconcile this, resist not evil, 
wth, resist violence hy force; again^ give also thy 
oilier cheelcy with, strike again ; also^ lovethifiee* 
iicmieSy with, spoU therriy make a prei/ of them pur^ 
sue them with fire ami sword; or, pray for those 
that persecute you, ami those that calumniate you, 
\f'\ih, persecute you by fines, imprisonments, and 
ileaih itself; and not only such, as do not pers€r 
ciiteyoUy but xcho heartily seek and desire your 
eternal and temporal welfare : whoever, I say, 
ran lind a means to reconcile these things, may 
lie supposed also to have found a way to recon- 
<:ilfe God with the Dexyil, Christ with Antichrist, 
IjV^ht w^ith Darkness, and Oood with Evil, But 
if this be impossible, as indeed it is, so will all 
the other be impossible ; and men do but deceive 
themselves and others, while they boldly adven- 
ture to estab'jiish such absurd and impossible 
things. Nevertheless, 
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Nevertheless, because some, perhaps through 
inadvertency, and by the force of cnsioni and /ra- 
dition, do transgress this command of CJiriat, I 
shall briclly shew, how much war doth contra- 
difl this procept, and how much they are in- 
consistent with one another; a'nd consequently 
that war is no waijs lawful to siAch, an will be the 
disciples of CftriV. For, 

First, Christ commands, that zve should love 
our enaniQs: but war, on the contmiy, tcacheth 
us to hate and destroy them. 

Secondly, The Apostle saith, that zve war not 
after thejiesh, and that wejight not with fiesh and 
blood: but outward war is according to the Hesh, 
and against flesh and blood ; for the shedding 
of the one, and destroying of the other. 

Thirdly," The Apostle saith, that the weapons 
of our wot fare are not carnal, but sinritiial : but 
the weapoiis of outward warfare are carnal^ such 
as Cannon, Muskets^ Spears, Swords, &c. of 
>vhich there.is no mention in the Armour dc- 
jBCribed by Paul. 

Fourthly, Because James testifies, that wars 
(pi(f strifes come from the Lnsis, zchL:h war in the 
members of carnal men; but christians, that is, 
those that are truly saints^ have crncijicd the flesh 
wUh it^ ({ffe^ctions and Lu^ts : Therefore they 
cannot indulge them by waging war. 

Fifthly, Because the* Prophets Isaiah and Mi- 
call have expresly prophecied, that in the moun- 
tain of the house oftJie Lord, Christ shall judge 
the nalimsl and then tli^ sjiall beat their swords 
into Plow-shares, Sec. And the Ancient Fathers 

c 3 ^S. 
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•of the first three hundred years after Christ, did 
:«i(finn these prophecies to be fulfilled in the 
<I ristinns of their times, who were most averse 
from war ; concerning which Juf^iin JMarhfr, 
TcrtidUmu and others may be seen ; which need 
not rccm stran^jre to any, since Philo JiicUcus a- 
bundnntly testifies of the Essencs, that there teas 
Tionrfonni nmonfi; them that would make ins^tru^ 
mr/tf.^ ofic^tr. But how much more did Jesus 
come, //fat lie might keephis followers front Jight- 
iho:, and brino; them to Patiaice and Charity ? 

Sircthly, Because the Prophet foretold, that 
ihvrc should none hurt nor kill in all the holjf 
VLounlaiaoftheLord: But outward war is ap- 
poinled for killing and destroying. 

Seventhly, Because Christ said, that his king" 
iloni is not of this worlds and therefore that his 
scrivmis shall not fight : Therefore those that 
fight, arc not his disciples nor servants. 

El<rhthly, Because he reproved Peter for the 
tise of tSe sword, saying, put up again thysrucord 
ittto his place : for all they that take the sword 
f:hfdl p^:rish with the sword. Concerning which 
TiTtidlian speaks well, lib. de Idol. How shall 
hefvj:ht in peace zoithoi/t a sxoord, zchich the Lord 
did take azca^ f For allho* soldiers came to John, 
and received a form of observation ; if also the 
C ^enturion believed afterwards, he disarmed every 
xoldicr in disanning of Peter. Idem dc Coro. 
Mil. asketh, shaU it be laxcfal to use the sword, 
th> lM)rd sajjingy that he that weth the sword, 
^kaU perish by the srdoord ? 

Ninthly, 
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Ninthly, Because the Apostle admonisheth 
christians, that the.!/ defend not themselves, iieitliei* 
revs ige by rendering evil for evil ; hut give place 
unto xoriUh, because vengeance is the Lord's Be 
not overcome of evil but overcome evil with good. 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him y if he thirst give 
him drink : But war throughout teacheth and in^ 
joineth the quite contrary. 

Tenthly, Because Christ calls his clitldren to 
bear his cross, not to crucify or kill others ; to 
patiencey not to revenge ; to truth and simplicity , 
not to fraudulent stratagems of war , or to play 
the sycophant y which Jmn himself forbids ; to 
flee the glory of this xoorldy not to acquire it ly 
warlike endeavours : therefore war is altogether 
contrary unto the law and spirit of Christ. 

But they object, that it is lawful to war, be- 
cause Abraham did war btfore the giving ofthe^ 
law, qnd tJie Israelites after the giving of the law. 

I AKSWEB, as before, 1 . That Abraham offered 
sacrifices at that time, and circumcised the males: 
which nevertheless are not lawful for us under 
the gospel. 

2. That neither deffensive nor offensive war 
was lawful to the Ifraelites, of their own will, or 
by their own counsel or conduft ; but they were 
obliged at all times, if they would be suceessful^^ 
first to enquire the Oracle of God, 

3. That their wars, against the wicked nati- 
ons, were a figure of the inward war of the true 
christians against their spiritual enemies, in 
which we ' overcome the devil, the world, and 
the fl*sh. 

4. Somcr 
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4. Something isexpresly forbidden by Christ, 
Mat. 5. 26. which was granted to the Jciis ia 
their time, because of their hnrdness; and on 
the contrary, we are commanded that sincrular 
patience and exercise of love, which ALf/es 

. commanded not to his disciples From whence 

. Tertuflian saith well against Alarc, Chrifl irn- 
Fy teaclwlh a new patience, even forhidding the re- 
venging of an injury, xohich was ]}erniitte(l by the 
Creator. And lib. de patien. The law finds 
more than is lost, by Cltrijl laying, love your ene- 
mies. And in the time of Clem, Alex, Chris- 
tians were so far from wars, that he testified, 
that they had no marks or signs of violence a- 

. mong them, saying, neither ficord nor bow to them 
that follow peace, nor cnps to them, who are mode- 
rate and temperate, as Sylvius Disc, de Rev, Belg. 
Secondly, They objeft, that defence is of w<i- 
tural right, and that religion dejlroys not nature. 

I answer, be it so ; but to obey God, and 
commend ourselves to him in faith and patience, 

. is not to destroy nature, but to exalt and p^rfefl 
it; to wit, to elevate it from the natural to the 

. supernatural life^ by Chri$t living therein, arid 
comforting it, that it may do all things, and, b^ 
rendered more than conqueror. 

Thirdly, They objefi, that John did not alro- 
gate or condemn war, 'u;ilic\\ iliefoldicrs came unLa 

. him. 

I answer, what then ? The question is not 

roncerning John's doftrine but ChriJVsy whoi^e 

disciples wc are, not John's : for Chrijl, and not 

John, is that prophet, whom we ought all to 

'* hear 
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hear. And albeit that Christ said, Luhe 7, 28. 
That a greater thiui John the bapii/i zcas not among 
men born among 7Comen ; yet he adds. That the 
leajl in the kingdom of God is greater than he. 
But what was John^s answer, that we may see, 
if it can justifie the soldiers of this time ? For 
if it be narrowly minded, it will appear, that 
what he proposeth to soldiers, doth manifestly 
forbid them that employment; for he commands 
them, Lnke 3, 14. not to do violence to any man, 
vor to defraud any man ; but that they be content 
with their wages. Consider then what he dis- 
chargeth to soldiers, viz, not to use violence or 
deceit against any ; which being removed, let 
any tell how soldiers can war ? for are not craft, 
violence and injuflice, three properties of war, 
and the natural consequences oi battles ? 

Fourthly, They objeft, that Comelius, and 
that centurion, of whom there is mention made. 
Mat. 8. 5. were soldiers ; and there is no mention, 
that they laid down their military employments. 

1 answer; neither read we, that they conti- 
nued in them. But it is most probable, that if 
they continued in the doftrine of Christ (and 
we read not any where of their falling from the 
faith) that they did not continue in them ; e- 
spccially if we consider, that two or three ages 
afterwards, cliriflians altogether rejefled war, or 
at least a long while after their time, if the Em- 
peror Marc. Anrcl. Anton, is to be credited, 
^yho writes thus: — ''Iprayedtomy country Gods, 
but when I was ncglefled by them, and observ- 
ed myself pressed by the enemy ; conwdering 

the 
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thefcwT^ess of mv f jrce-, ! cillei lo oae. ::nd in- . 
treated ihosc, who Triih 1:5 are cil^cd cfcr>rian^ 
sad ! found a grear r.:;n:ber of rhe ra : zrA I forc- 
ed them with threats, xrhich cught no: 10 h^ve 
been : becai:>e afrerrrar;:? I kne-j iheir si nength 
and force. T/inrc'^\ rt th:y UtxA iiiJ::.LVi* 7?ti- 
/&r io the ///■ uf d.'jrl* ^i.^ trunip:^. ros they r5« 
N^T so TO DO. for the c::'J5e ^rA r.-ir.e of their 
G.;J which ihey bear in their cor.Trienccs :" oDd 
lW:>. \v2n done abou: :.n h'jndre;! 2nd s;\T; years 
afier Christ. To th:> add those vrords. wh:ch 
in Jiulin Martyr: the ChrTStuns' ans\*"er. ■' //'f 
fe/f/ not zzilh our e.'.f .:/cv/ And. iacreo\er, 
Ihe ars^er of 3/tfr///; xoJtz^i-jt^i theapoa^:.?, rc» 
lated by SiUpitius Scveriu : ^ I am afoidUr of 
Chrifl^ tliercf'jre I canimi fisjld ;* which was \xiv%:^ 
hundred years after Chrifl, It i& not therefore 
protable, that they continued in warliLe em- 
ployments. How then arc Jlncetilius Lyrinen/ig, 
and the Papifts, consistent with their maxini^ 
TJiat zzhich a/xcays, ezery zchere, ami by all :cas 
received, 8c c. And what becomes of the Priefl.^, 
with their oath, thai iJiey neiiher ought, nar ^ill^ 
interpret the fcripliwe^ hut cccording to tlie wiL 
ver/al confent of the fathsrrs, so called? I or it 
is as easy to obfcure tliefwi al mid-day, as to de^ 
ny that the primitive Christians renounced all 
revenge ajul war. 

And albeit this thinis: be so much known to 
all ; yet it is as well known^ that all the modem 
fe£b live in the ncglefl and contempt of this 
hw of Christy and likewise oppress others^ who 
in this a^ree not with them for conscience sake 

towards 
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towards God; Even as we have suffered much 
in our country, because we neither cgpld our- 
selves bear arms^ nor send others in their place^ 
nojr give our money for the buying of drums, 
standards, and other military attire. And lajlly^ 
Because we could not hold our doors, windows 
and shops close, for conscience sake, upon such 
days as -Fasts and Prayers were appointed, for 
to desire a blessing upon, and success for the 
arms of the kingdom or commonwealth, under 
which we live ; neither give thanks for the vic- 
tories acquired by the effusion of blood. By 
which forcing of the conscience, they would 
have constrained our brethren, living in divers 
kingdoms, at war together, to have implored 
our God for contrary and contradiftory things, 
and consequently impossible ; for it is impossi- 
ble, that two parties fighting togethef, should 
both obtain the viflcM-y. And because we can- 
net concur with them in this confusion, there- 
fore we are subje£l to perfecution. Yea, and 
others, who with us do witness, that the use of 
arms is unlawful to shri/iians, do look asquint 
upon us : But which of us two do most faith- 
fully observe this testimony against arms ? Ei- 
ther they, who at certain times, as the magis- 
trate s order, do close up their shops and house?, 
and meet in their assembly, praying for the 
prosperity of their arms, or giving thanks for 
some viftory ©r other, whereby they make them- 
sehres like to those that approve wars and fight- 
ing ; Or we, which cannot do these things, for 
the same ciiuse of conscience, lest we shdirld de- 
stroy 



} 
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stroy by our works, what we establish in words ; 
we shall leave to the judgment of all prudent 
men. * 

Fifthly, They objea,- That Chriji, Luke 22. 
^^, /peaking to his difciplcs, commands ihcin, that 
he that tlien had not a Jword, Jhoiild Jell his coat, 
and buy a /word : thei^cfore, say they, arms art 
lawful. 

I answer ; some indeed understand this of the 
Old-ward fioord; nevertheless regarding only 
that occasion : othei'wise judging, that christi- 
ans are prohibited wars under the gospel. A- 
mong which is Ambrofe, who upon this place 
speaks thus : ^' O Lord ! Why commandest thou 
me to buy a sword, who forbidest me to smite 
with it? Why commandeist thou me to have 
it, whom thou prohibitest to draw it ? Unless 
perhaps a defence be prepared, not a necessary 
revenge ; and that I may seem to have been a- 
ble to revenge, but that I would not. For the 
law forbids me to smite again ; and therefore 
perhaps he said to Teter, oflering two swords^ 
(It is aiough) as if it had been lawful, until the 
gospel times, that in the law there might be a 
learning of equity, but in the gospel a perfec- 
tion of goodness." Others judge Christ to have 
spoken here mystically, and not according to 
the letter; as Origai upon Mat, 19. saying. If 
aruj looking tollie letter, and not understanding the 
Will of the words, Jhall sell his bodiltj garment, mid 
Iny a /word, taking the words of Chrijl contrary to 
his will, he Jliall peri/h : but concerning which 
ficord he /peaks, is not proper here to mention. 

And 
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And truly, when we consider the answer of the 
disciples, Majiefy behold here are two /words ; un- 
derstanding it of outward swords : and again, 
Christ's answer. It is enough; it seems, that 
Christ would not that the rest, who had not 
swords, (for they had only two swords) should 
sell their coats, and buy an outward sword. 
Who can think, that matters standing thus, he 
should have said, two teas enough f But howcr 
ver it is sufficient, that the use of arms is unr 
lawful under the gospel. 

Sixthly, they objeft ; Tlwt tlie fcriptures and 
oldfatliers (so called) did only prohibit private 
revenge y not the ufe oj arms, for the defence of our 
country y body, wives, children and goods, when the 
niagijirate commands it ; feeing the magiflrat^ 
ought to be obeyed : the^^^ore, albeit it be uiila;uifvl 
for private men to do U of theinf elves, neroa'thdefs 
they are bound to do it by the command of the 
magifirate. 

I answer ; if the magistrate be truly ^ cbrisp 
tian, or desires to be so, he ought himself in 
.the first place to obey the command of his mas^ 
ter, saying, love your enemies, S\c. £hd then he 
could not command us to kill them: but if he 
be not* a true christisLn, then ought we to obey 
our Lord and King, Jcfus Clirifi, \vhom he 
ought also to obey : for in the kingdom of Christy 
all ought to submit to bis laws, from the high7 
est to the lowest, that is, from the Kirtg to the 
Beggar, and from Qffar to the Clown. But alas! 
ivhere shall we find such an obedience ? O de- 
plorable fall ! Concerning which Ijudm. Fiv, 
ti • J> write* 
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%vrites well, lib. de con. vil. Chrijf, fub. Twre. 
by relation of Frederiats SykinSy Disc, de Revok 
J^clg. p. 85. ''The prince enter'd into the church 
not as a true and plain christian, which had been 
most happy and desirable ; but he brought in 
with him his nobility, his honours, his ARMS^ 
his ensigns, his triumphs, his haughtiness, his 
pride, his superciliousness ; that is^ he came in- 
to the house of Christ, accompanied with the 
devil ; and which could no ways be done, he 
would have joined two houses and two cities to- 
gether, God's and the Devil's, w^ich could not 
more be done, than Rome and Vonjlcintinople, 
which are distant by so long a traft both of sea 
aild land. (What communion, faith Paul, is 
'there betwixt Christ and Belial ? ) Their zeal 
cooled by degrees, their faith decreased, their 
whole piety degenerated ; instead whereof, we. 
make now use of shadows and images, and (as 
lie saith) I would that we could but retain thes^/* 
thus far Vtves, But lastlv, as to what relates to 
this thmg, since nothing seems more contrary 
to man's nature, and seeing of all things the de- 
fence of one's self seems most tolerable, as it is 
most hard to men, so it is the most perfeft part 
of the christian religion, as that, wherein the de^ 
Hitj^l of fdfy and ititire confidence in God, doth 
lAbst appieai- ; and therefore Christ and his apos- 
ttis left us hereof a most perfeft example. Aa 
ib whiit relates to the present magistrates of the 
(ihriffim 'world, albeit we deny them not alt€»- 
getV»^r the name dfdvr^fidns^ because of thtf 
pulilic pr5fessioh'tKey*mi*e e/f Oirift'a Mm^4 
^ yet 
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yet we may boldly aiSirm^ that they are far from 
the pcrfefition of the chrijiian religion : because 
in the state in which they ai-e, (as in many places 
before I have largely observed) they have not 
come to the pure dipensation of the gospel. 
And therefore^ while they are in that condition, 
we shall not say, that aw, undertaken upon a 
just occasion, is altogether unlawful to them. 
For even as circumcision, and the other ceremo- 
nies, were for a season permitted to the Jews, 
not because they were either necessary of them- 
.selves, or lawful at that time, after the resurrec- 
iion of Christ ; but because that spirit was not 
yet raised up in them, whereby they could be 
delivered from such rudiments : so the present 
confessors o£ the dirifiUm , name, who are yet in 
the niiicture^ andjiotin the .patient s^^ip^ng 
spirit,, are not yet fitted for this form of Christi- 
anity-, and therefm^ cannot be undefending 
themselves, until they attain that perfeflion. 
But for such whom Christ has brought hither, 
it i& not lawful to defend themselves by Amis, 
but they ought over all to trust to the Lord. 

But ia/ili/, to coticlude, if to revenge our- 
j5elves, or to render injury, evil for evil, wound 
for wound, to take eye for eye, tooth for tooth ; 
if to fight for outward and perishing things, to 
go a warring one against another, whom we ne- 
~ ver saw, nor with whom we never had any con- 
test, tfor any thing to do ; being moreover al- 
together Ignorant of the cause of the war, but 
only, that the magistrates of the nations foment 
quaiTels one against anolberj the causes where- 

D 2 of' 
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of are for the most part unknown to the sbldierft 
that fight, as well as upon \vhose side the right 
or wrong is ; and yet to be so furious^ and rage 
one against another, to destroy and spoil all> 
that this or the other worship may be received 
or abolished ; if to do this, and much more of 
this kind, be to fulfil the law of Christ, then are 
our adversaries indeed tnie chriftianSy and we 
miserable heretics^ that suffer ourselves to be 
spoiled, taken, imprisoned, banished, beaten, 
and evilly entreated, without any resistance, 
placing our trust only in GOD, that he may de* 
fend us, and lead us by the way of the crq/s un- 
to his kingdoiu. But if it be other ways, we 
shall certainly receive the reward, which the 
Lord hath promised to those that cleave to him, 
and in denying themselves, confide in him. 

« 

Apology for the Qjuakers. 



Rev. THOMAS CLARKSON, M. A. 

It may be presumed to be difficult for christi- 
ans who have been in the habit of seeing wars 
entered into and carried on by their own an<J 
other christian governments, ^d without any 
other censure than that they might be politically 
Wrong, to see the scriptural passages of ''won- 
refijiance to evil, and love of enemies," but through 
a vitiated medium. The prejudices of some, 
the interests ef others^ and custom with all, will 

induce 
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induce a belief among them, thaX^ these have np 
relation to public wars. At least they will be 
glad to screen themselves, under such a notion. 
But the question is, what a heathen would have 
said to these passages, who, on his conversion to 
Christianity, believed that the New Testament 
was of divine origin, — tha*: it was th<e Book of 
I,ife, — and. that the precepts which it contained, 
were not to be dispensed with to jsuit partic iilar 
cases, witTiout the imputation of evil? Nom{ 
such atrial the Q^uakerssay, has. been made. It 
was made by the first christians ; and they affimi 
that these interpreted the passages which have 
been mentioned, different from -those of most 
of the christians of the present age; for that 
both their opinions and their practice spokQ 
loudly against the lawfulness oi war. 

With respefl to the apiniafis of the early cliris^ 
Hans, which I shall notice first, it must be pre^ 
mised, that such of them as have written books 
have not all of them entered upon this subjefl; 
some of them have not had occasion even to 
notice it. But where they have, and where they 
have expressed an opinion^ I believe that this, 
will be found unfavourable to the continuance 
of war. 

Jiiftin the Martyr one of the earliest writers 
in. the second century, considers war as unlavh^ 
fid. lie makes also the devil f^tfie author of aU 
zcar." No severer censure could haye been pas-, 
sed upon it than this, when we consider i| a& 
coming, from the lip» of an early christian. The 
sentiinent^ too,,w.as qpntrary; ta the prevailing. 
. P 3 * sen- 
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"Sentiments of the times, when of all professions, 
that of ^ar was most honourable, and was the 
only one that was considered to lead to glory. 
It resulted therefore, in all probability, from th^ 
new views which Justin had acquired by a pe- 
rusal of such of the scriptures as had then fallen 
into his hands. 

Tatian, who was the disciple of Justin, in his 
oration to the Greeks, speaks precisely in the 
same terms on the same subje6l. 

From the different expressions of Clemens of 
•Alexandria, a coteroporary of the latter, we col- 
]eSi his opinion to be decisive againji the law« 
fulness of war. 

Tertiillian who may be mentioned next in or- 
der of time, strongly condemned the praSice of 
iearing arms, as U related to chriftians. I shall 
give one or two more extrafls from him on this 
subje£l : — in his dissertation on the worship of 
Idols, he says: ''though the soldiers came to 
John, and received a certain form to be obserx'- 
<rd ; and though the centurion belie\ ed ; yet 
Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed eve- 
ry soldier afterwards ; for custom never san£li- 
ons an illicit a6l." And in his soldier's garland 
he says, "can a soldier's life be lawful, when 
Christ has pronounced that he who lives by the 
sword shall perish by the sword ? Can one who 
professes the peaceable do£lrine of the gospel be 
a soldier, when it is his duty not so much as to 
go to law ? And shall he who is not to revenge 
his own wrongs be instrumental in bringing o- 
t\icr% into chains^ imprisonment, tcmnent, death? ** 

Cyprian; 
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Cyprian, in his epistle to Donatus, takes a 
view of such customs in his own times as he con- 
ceived to be repugnant to the spirit or the letter 
of the gofpel. In looking at war, which was one 
of them, he speaks thus: ^'supppse thyself/' 
says he, '^ with me on the top of some very ex- 
alted eminence, and from thence looking down 
upon the appearances of things beneath thee. 
Let our prospe6l take in the whole horizon, and 
let us view, with the indifference of persons not 
concerned in them, the various motions and a- 
gitations of human life. Thou wilt then, Idare 
say, have a real compassion for the circumstan- 
ces of mankind, and for the posture in which 
this view will represent them. And when thou 
refleflest upon thy condition, thy thoughts will 
rise in transports of gratitude and praise to 
God, for having made thy escape from the pol- 
lutions of the world. The things thou wilt prin- 
cipally observe will be — the highways beset 
with robbers ; the seas with pirates ; encamp- 
Tnents^ marches, and all the terrible forms of 
war and bloodshed. When a single murder is 
committed, it shall be deemed perhaps a crime ; 
but that crime sliall commence a virtue, when 
committed under the shelter o? public authori- 
ty ; so that punishment is not rated by the niea^ 
sure of guilt ; bqt the more enormous the size 
of the wickedness is, so much the greater is the 
chance of impunity,'* These are the sentiments 
of Cyprian ; i^iid that they were the result of 
his v^ews of Christianity, as taken from the di- 
vine writinggj there cgn be little doubt. If he 

had 
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had stood upon the same eminence, and beheld 
the tame sights, previously to his conversion, 
he might, like others, have neither thought pi- 
racy dishonourable, nor war inglorious. 

LactcaithiSy who lived some time after Cyprian 
in his treatise concerning the true worship of 
God, says, *^ it can nercer be /arcful for a righte- 
ous nian to go to zcar, whose warfare is righte- 
ousness itself." And in another part of the same 
treatise he observes, that '^ no exception can be 
made with respefl to this command of God. ft 
tan never be lawful to kill a man, whose person 
the divine being designed to be sacred as to 
violence/' 

The names of Origen, Archelaus, Amhrofe^ 
Chryfojlom, Jerome, and Cyril may be added to 
those already mentioned, as the names of per- 
sons who gave it as their opinion, that it icas 
unlawful for chrijiians to ^o to war. 

With respeft to the praftice of the early chris- 
tians, it may be observed, that there is no well- 
authenticated instance upon record of christians 
entering into the army for tiiejirjl two centuries ; 
but it is true, on the other hand, that th^y d?-' 
dined the military profession, as one in which 
it was not lawful for them to engage. 

The Jiii/l species of evidence to this poinfj 
mav be found in the following fa^is, which 
re;irh from; the year 169 to the year 1,98: — 
Acidim Crassiis had rebelled against the empe- ■ 
1 or Kcrus. and was slain. In a short time af- 
tenvards. Clod his Albimts in one part of the world 
md PefceiiTims JV/gr/* in another^ rebelled a-^' 

gainst 1 
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gainst the emperor Severus, and both were slain 
likewise. Now suspicion felL as it always did 
in these times if any thing went wrong, upon 
the christians, as having been cont^erned upon 
these occasions. ButTertullian^ in his discourse 
to Scapula^ tells us that no chrijlians were to be 
found in thefe armies. And yet these armies 
were extensive. Crassus was master of all Syria 
with its four legions^ and Albinus of those of 
Britain ; which legions together contained be- 
tween a third and a half of the standing legions 
of Rome. And the fa£l^ that no christians were 
then to be found in these, is the more rcmark- 
able, because, according to the same Tertnllian, 
Christianity had reached all the places in which 
these armies were. 

K fecond species of evidence, as far as ii goeSj 
may be collefted from expressions and declara- 
tions, in the works of certain authors of those 
times. Justin the Ms^rtyr, and Tatian, make 
distin£lions between soldiers and christians; 
and the latter says, that the christians declined 
even military commands. Clemens of Alexan- 
dria gives the christians who were cotemporary 
with him the appellation of ''peaceable," or of 
'' the followers of peace ;'' thus distinguishing 
them from the sqidiers of his age. And he says 
expressly, that^" those who were the followers 
of peace used none of the instruments of war." 

A third species of evidence, which is of the 
highest importance in this case, is the belief 
which the writers of these times had, that the 
prophecy of Isaiahj which stated that men should 

turn 
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turn their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks^ was then in the -9$ 
€>f completion. 

IrenseuSy who flourished about the year 180, 
affirms that this famous prophecy had been com*- 
pleted in his time ; '' for the christians/* says 
he, ^' have changed their s^irords and their lances 
into instruments of peace, and they know not 
how to fight." Justin Martyr, who was cotem- 
porary with Irenasus, asserted the same thing I 
which he could not have done if the christiant 
of his time had engaged in war. '' That the 
prophecy," says he, '' is fulfilled, you have good 
reason to believe ; for uoe, who in times past 
killed one another, do not now fight with ourene^ 
mies." And here it is observable, that the won! 
'^ fight," does not mean to strike, or to beat^ or 
to give a blow, but to fight as in war ; and th« 
word, ^^ enemy" docs not mean an adversaiy, dr 
one who has injured us, but an enemy of the 
^tate : and the sentence which follows that which 
has been given, puts the matter again out of all 
doubt Tertullian, who liyed after these, speakf 
in these remarkable words ; deny that thes^ 
(meaning the turning of swords into plough- 
shares) are the things prophecied of, when yoa 
see what you see ; or that they are the things 
fulfilled, when you read what you read : but if 
you deny neither of these positions, then ypu 
must confess, that the prophecy has been ac- 
complished as far as the pra6lice of every indir 
vidual is xironcerned to whom it is applicable." 
I might go from Tertullian even as far as Theo.- 

doret. 
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doret, if it were necessary, to show that the 
prophecy in question was considered as in the 
aft of completion in those times. 

The fourth and last proof will be found in 
#he assertions of Ce/siis, and in the reply of Oii- 
gen to that writer. Celsus, who lived at the end 
of the second century, attacked the christian 
religion. He made it one of his charges against 
the christians that they refufed in his time to heat 
arms for the emperor, even m the cafe ofnecejji^ 
ty, ofid when their fervicesmoould have been accept' 
ed. He told them further, that if the rejl of the 
empire were of their epinion, it would foon be oroer* 
run by the Barbarians. Now Celsus dared not 
have brought this charge against the christians, 
if the faft had not been publicly known. But 
let us see whether it was denied by those who 
were of opinion that his work demanded a reply. 
The person who wrote against him in favour of 
Christianity was Origen, who lived in the third 
century. But Origen, in his answer, admits 
the fao: as stated by Celsus, that the chriflians 
would not hear arms, znAjufiifes them for refm^ 
ing the praftice, on the principle oi the unlaxc- 
fulnefs of war. 

And as the early christians would not enter 
into the armies, so there is good ground to sup- 
pose that when they became converted in them, 
they relinquished their profession. Human nar 
ture was the same both in and out of the armies 
and would be eiq^Hy wenrked opon in this new 
state of thi!!««^ ro both C&s^. Accordingly we 
jSiid' #0nh Terfiill&fi> in his soldier's garland., 

*' thai 
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^^ that many in his time, immediately on their eon- 
foerfion quitted the military fertice." We are rold 
by Archelaus, who flourished nnder Probus in 
the year 278^ that many Roman soldiers, who 
had embraced Christianity after having wit- 
tiessed the piety and generosity of Marcellus^ 
immediately /orsoo/: the profession! of arms. We 
are told also by Eusebius^ that^ about the same 
time^ '^numbers laid aside a military life, andbe^ 
came private perfons, rather than abjure their reli' 
gion." And here it may be worthy of remark, 
that soldiers, after their conversion, became so 
troublesome in the army, both on account of 
their scruples against the idolatrous practices 
required of the soldiery, and their scruples a- 
gainst fighting, that they were occasionally dis* 
missed the service oh these accounts. 

The belief of the unlawfulness of war was t#. 
niversal among christians of those times. Every 
christian writer of the second century, who no- 
tices the subje6l, makes it unlawful for christians 
ip hear arms. And if the christian writers of 
this age wei'e of this opinion, contrary tOn all 
their sentiments before their conversion, fend 
wholly from their knowledge of divine truths^ 
— why should not othiers, who had a common 
nature with these, be impressed, on receiving 
the same truths, in a similar manner ? And so 
undoubtedly they were. And as this belief was 
universal among the christians of those times, 
so it operated with them as an impediment to A 
military life, quite, as much as the idolatry that 
was conne£led with it ; of which the following 
instances may suffice. The 
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The first case I purpose to mention shall be, 
that of Maximilian, as preserved in the acts of 
Ruinart, 

. JMaximiliariy having been brought before the 
ti'ibunal, in order to be enrolled as a soldier, ' 
Dion, the proconsul, asked him his name. |Maxi- 
milian, turning to him, replied, '' Why wouldest 
thou know my name ? I am a christian aiid 
cannot fight." 

Then Dion ordered him to be enrolled ; and 
when he was enrolled, it was recited out of the 
register that he was five feet ten inches high. 
Inunediately after this, Dion bade the officer ' 
mark him. Bu t Maximilian refused to be mark- 
ed, still asserting that he was a christian. Up- • 
on which Dion instantly replied, '^ Bear arnis, • 
or thou shalt die." 

To this Maximilian answered, '*\ cannot i\g\{t, 
if I die : I am not a soldier of this world, but a 
soldier of God" Dion then said, ^' Who has per- 
suaded thee to behave thus ?" Maximilian an-' 
swered, ^' My own mind and He who has called 
me." Dion then spoke to his father, and bade 
him persuade his son. But his father observed, 
that his son knew his own mind, and what it' 
was best for him to do. 

After this had passed, Dion addressed Maki- 
milian again in these words : ^^ Take thy arms, 
and receive the mark." '' I can receive," says ■ 
Maximilian, *' no such mark. I have already • 
the mark qfChrht." Upon which Dion said, '* I 
will send thee quickly toothy Christ." — ''Thou ' 
iliayest do so," says M^imilian,' "but the glory 
will be mine." s \i\a\i 
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Dion then bade the officer mark him. But 
Maximilian still persisted in refusings and spoke 
thus : ^' I cannot receive the wark of this world. 
And if thou shouldest give me the mark, I will 
destroy it. It will avail nothing. / am a chris- 
tirniy and it is iiot lawful for me to wear such a 
mark about my neck, when I have received the , 
saving mark of the Lord Jesus Christ, the son 
of the living God, whom thou knowest not, who 
died to give us life, and whom God gave for 
our sins. Him all we christians obey. Him we 
follow, as the restorer of our life and the author 
of our salvation . '* 

Dion instantly replied to this, ^' Take thy 
arms, and receive the mark, or thou shalt suflfer, 
a most miserable death !" — ^^ But I sliall not 
perish," said Maximilian. " My Jiajne is alrea- 
dy enrolled zciih Chrijl. I cannot fight." 

Dion said, ^^ Consider, then, thy youth, and" 
bear arms. The profession of arms becomes a 
young man." Maximilian replied, '^My arms 
are with the Lord. I cannot fight for any earth- 
ly consideration. I am now a christian." 

Dion, the proconsul, said, ^'Among the life- 
guards of our masters Dioclesian and Maximian^ 
and Constantius and Maximus, there are Christi- 
an soldiers, and they fight." Maximilian an- 
swered, ^^ They know best what is expedient for 
them ; but I am a christian, and it is unlawful 
to do ecUr 

Dion said, '^Take thy arms. Despise not the 
profession of a soldier^ lest thou perish misera- 
bly."- — '^ But I shall not perish," says Maximili- 



an ; 
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ari ; '' and if I should leave this world, my soul 
.will live with Christ the Lord." 

Dion then ordered his name to be struck from 
the roll ; and when this was done he proceeded : 
*' Because out of thy rebellious spirit thou hast 
refused to bear arms, thou shalt be punished ac- 
cording to thy deserts, for an example to others;" 
and then hie delivered the following sentence : 
Maximilian ! Because thou hast with a rebelli- 
ous spirit refused to bear arms, thou art to die 
Inj the sword." Maximilian replied, '^ thanks 
be to God." 

« 

He was twenty years three months and seven- 
teen days old ; and when he was led to the place 
of execution he spoke thus : ^' My dear brethren, 
endeavour with all your might, that it may be 

■ your portion to see the Lord, and that Tie may 

. give you such a crown." And then with a plea- 

iBant countenance he said to his father, ^^ Give 

the executioner the soldier's coat thou hadst got 

■ for me ; and when I shall receive thee in the 
company of the blessed martyrs, we may also 
rejoice together with the Lord." 

After this he suffered. His mother Pom* 
peiana obtained his body of the judge, and con- 
veyed it to Carthage, and buried it near the 
place where the body of Cyprian the martyr lay. 
And thirteen days after this his mother died, and 
was buried in the same place. And Vi6lor, his 
father, returned to bis habitation, rejoicing and 
praising God that he had sent before such a gift 
to the Lord, himself expefting to follow after. 

I shall only observe Upon' this instancy Uiat 

z% it 
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lit. is nearly -pure and unmixed^ or that it is but 
little connefled with idolatrous circumstiinces ; 
•c^ rather, that the unlawfulness. of fighting was 
"IHcincipally urged by Maximilian as a reason a- 
^nst entering upon a maitary life. Let us 
Jipw find a fcase where, wl^en a person ."^was eon- 
•*^£rted in the armyi he left it,,pleadingthis prin- 
:f^ip}e ^. one among others for f his dereliction 
-irf- it •••■■•• ■ I 

^ J^arcellus yiw z centurion in the legion, called 
^f Trqjemqf'' On a festival given, in honour of 
, tiie birth-day of Galerius, he threw down his 
4lt^^s^ty l5>eU at .thc-.head of the legion, and, in 
^1^ facts of thie staqiSan^^f declared with Na loud 
Sffi^^ th^t Ae woubt np longer serte in. the- or my, 
Jt^ that f^ he. had. becxme achriJUtmr^l hold in 
^4fiefiaiiQnf says he, addressing him$e]fta all the 
-i|o14iers, ^'4he warjhip of your Gods, — ^^Gods whicfet' 
rW«. made of wodd and stone,— -Gods which ai^ * • 
«:,deaf wd damb/' So far Marciellus^ it jaLpp&ai - 
^eems to have been influenped. in his. desertion ' 
r of a military life by thj^ idolatry ponneoied willi : .. 

it. - But let us hear him. further on thi^ sjibje^i 
, ^\lt is not lawful/' says he, '' for a chrhtiariy who 
. )s the servant of Christ the Lord, toMo/r arms 
I for any earthly consideration/- After ^ delay 

-of more than three months in prison after thiS 
^ tr^nsaClipn, which delay was allowed for the pu^- 
: . |>ose of sparing, hira,^ he was brought before the 
. pf?Bfe6l^ Here he had ^n opportunity .-of cor- 
,. recting his former^^xpression^. ^ But as hie per- 

wstcdipAe same sentimCTts,. he suffered. 
« , :1| is .|^l^a^l(jtbI^ thaV^^lo^Ost immediately af--'' 

ter 
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tcr his execution, Cassiariy who was the notaiy 
to the same legion, refused to serve any longer y by 
publicly throwing his pen and accomptbook up* 
ori the ground, and declaring at the same tinfie 
that the sentence of Marcelhis teas wijuji- When 
taken up by the order oiAurelianus Agricolarim, 
he is described by thej recm^d preserved by jRw- 
inarty to have avowed the same sentiments as 
Marcelhis, and Jjke him to have suffered deathv 

It roay not, perhaps, be necessary to cite any 
other instances, to the point in question. J^xxt 
as another occurs, which may be related in few 
wonls, I will just mention it in this place : Mar^ 
tin, of whom Sulpicius Severus says so much, 
had been bredXo the profejffton ofarrnSy but oii 
his cofvoerfion to Christianity declined it. In the 
answer which he gave to Julian the apostate for 
his^condu6l on this occasion, we find him mak« 
in^ use only of these words : ^^ lama chri/Han, 
and iherrfore I cannot JigfU." 

Now this answer of Martin is detached from 
all notions of idolatry- The mdawftdness of 
fighting is given as the only motive for his resig- 
nation. And there is no doubt that theunlaw* 
iiilness of fighting was as much a principle of 
religion in the early times of Christianity, as the 
refusal of sacrifice to the Heathen Gods; and 
that they oj[)erated equally to prevent men from 
entering irito the army, and to drive tbeid out of 
it on their converfion. Indeed these prindipl^ 
generally went together, where the jjrofession 
of arms presented itself as an 6ccupation for i 
christian. He who.' re£u)B6d the profession on, 

B 3 account? 
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. account of the idolatry conne6led with it, would 
have refused it on account of the unlawfulness 

. of fighting. And he who refused it on account 
of the gui/t of fighting, would have refused it 
on account of the idolatrous services it required. 
Both and each of them, were impediments in 
the early times of Christianity to a military life. 
It may be considered as a well founded pro- 

., position^ that as the lamp of Christianity burned 

. j>right in those early times, so^those who were 
il]uminate4 by it declined the^military profes- 
sion ; and that as its flame shone less clear, they 
had less objeftion to it. Thu$, in ihe two first 
centuries, when Christianity was the purest, 
there were no christian soldiers. In the third 
century, when it became less pure, there is 
frequent mention of such soldiers. And in the 

. fourth, when its corruption was fixt, christians 

entered upon the profession of arms with as lit- 

. tie hesitation as they entered upon any other 

.occupation in life. 

That there were no christian soldiers in the 
first and second centuries has already been made 
apparent. 

That their condufl was greatly altered in the. 
third century, where we are now to view it, vfo 
may colle£l from indisputable authority. A 
christian soldier was punished for refusing to 
wear a garland,, like the rest of his comradess^ 
on a public occasion. This man, it appears^ 
had been converted in the army, and obje6led to 
the perenf ony on that account. Now Tertullian 
^li^ us that this soldier -was blamed for his nn^ * 
. * seasonable 
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seasonable zefliy as it was called by sorhe of the 
christians of that time^ though all christians be- 
fore considered the wearing of such a garland 
as unlawful and profane. .^ In this century there 
is no question but the christian discipline be- 
gan to relax:. 

That there were christian soldiers in this more 
corrupt century of the churcli it is impossible 
to deny : for such frequent mentioiris'made o£ 
them in the histories which relate to^this period, 
that we cannot refn^ our assent to one or other 
of the propositions, either that there were men 
in the armi.^ yfhg^caUcd themselves christians, or 
that there were men in them who had that name 
given them by others. That thfey were christians 
however is another question. They were pro- 
bably such christians as Dion mentioned to have 
been among the life guards of Dioclei^ian and 
Maximian, and of Constantius and Maximus, of 
whom Mj^ximilian observed, ^' These men may 
know what is most expedient for them to do ; but 
I am a christian, and therefore I camiot fight." 

That Christianity was more degenerate in the 
fourth than iii the third century, we have indu- 
bitable proof. 

Almost every body knows that more evils 
spnmg up to tl\e church in this century than in 
any other; some of which remain at the pre- 
sent day. 

Constaiitine, on his conversion, introduced 
many of the Pagan superstitions, in which he 
had been braught up, into the christian religion. 

Thus there was ti fixture of Christianity and 

Paganism 
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P^ggnism in -the church which - had.ncver been 

known before. 

Now,in this Cjentury, when the con^uption of 
.Hie church may be considered to have been fix- 
^ei^ we find the distinflion between them and 

oihers gradually passing away. 
JSenc.e the unlawfulness of fighting began to 
. t>e given up. We find, however, that hereaiaid 

there an ancient father still retained it as a r^- 

^uglous tepet ; but these dropping off one after 
. smother, it ceased at length to be a doflrinc of 

the church. 

■ >■•■■ « < 

• 
When I consider, S4^s Mr. C/arhon^ the fre- 
tfaency 'of modern. wars,--^when I consider that 
J^ey are scarcely over before others rise up in 
their place ; — when I consider, again, that they 
Come like the common diseasea which belong to 
our infirm nature, and that they are considered • 
by men nearly in a similar light, — I should feel 
nnrself critpinal, if I were not to avail myself 
of the privilege of an author^ to add a few ob- 
servations of my own upon this subjeft. 

Living as we do, in an almost inaccessible island^ 
iuid having therefore more than ordinary means 
of security to our property and our persons from 
hostile invasion^ we do not seem to be suffici- 
ently grateful to the divine' being for the bles- 
sings we enjoy. We do not. seem to make \ 
light use of our benefits, by contemplating the 
situation^ and bjr feeling a tender anxiety for 
the happinen; of others. . IFe seem tp make na 

proper 
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proper estimates of tlie miseries of war. The lat- 
ter we feel principally in abridgements of a pe- 
cuniary nature. But if we were to feel them in 
the conflagration of our towns and villages, or 
in personal wounds, or in the pei-sonal sufferings 
of fugitive misery and want, we should be apt 
to .put a greater value than we do vpori the bles- 
sings of ;)^ftce. And we should be apt to consi- 
der the connexion between war and misery, and 
between war and moral evil, in a light so much 
stronger than we do at present, that we might 
. even supppse the precepts of Jesus Christ to be 
deficient, . unless they y^ere jmade to extend to 
wars as well as to private injuries., 

I wojider wh^at. a superior beipg^- living, in the 
nearest planet to our earth, and^eeingus'of the 
size of ants, would say, U he were enabled to get 
,any insight into the nature of modem wars. 
' It must certainly strike him, if bewer^ to see 
a number of such diminutive pei:sons gjhasing one 
another in bodies over different parts of the 
hills and valleys of the earth, and following each 
other in little nut shells, as it were, upojn^ the o- 
cean, as a very extraordinary sight, arid as mys- 
terious, and hard to be explained. But when 
he saw them stop ami Jight, and dtjiroy one ana- 
thery and was assured that they were aflually 
engaged in the fafemri game of deiuhy andthis at 
.such a distance from their own homes, hff would 
uwnckr at the car/ fes of these movements, and the 
veafon of this defirj^6iion ; and, not knowing that 
..they- posse-ssed rationail faculties, he would pro- 
jbably consider theru as s^niraals destined by na- 
,ture to live upon one another. I 
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I think the first question he woi]ld ask wpuld 
•be, and from whence do thefe fight bigs come ? 
; It would be replied of course, that theyxame 
'irom their lusts ; — that these beings, though di- 
.minutive in their appearance were men ; — that 
. they had pride and ambition ; — that they had 
-envy and jealousy ; — that they indulged also 
hatred, and malice^ and avarice, and anger;—*- 
and that on account of some or other of these 
•Causes they quarrelled and fought with one 
.another. 

,Well : — but the superior being would say, is 
dliere no one on the earth which I see below me to 
advise thern to conditct themselves better ; or are 
the paffions you speaJc of eternally upper moft and 
never to befubduedf The reply would of course 
be, that in these little beings, called men, there 
liad been implanted the faculty of rcasdn, by the 
use of which they must know that their conduct 
'Was exceptionable^ but that in these cases they 
seldom mindefl it. It would also be added 10 
Kply, that they had a religion, which was liot 
only designed by a spirit from heaven who had 
once lived amongst them, but had been pro^ 
nounced by. him as cfficatious tp the end pro- 
posed; that one of i\ie great ohjeRs of this reli- 
gion was a due fuAjugation of their pq/JSons ; and 
this was so much insisted upon, that no one of 
them was considered to have received this reli- 
gion truly, unless his passions were subdued, 
but here the superior being would inquire, whe^ 
ther they acknowledged the religion fpoken of arid 
0tt aiitnority from whence it came. To which it 

would 
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would of course be replied, that they were so 
tenaciotis of it, notwithstanding their indulgence 
of their deJlru6lion of one another , that you could 
not ojfend them more grievously than by telling 
them that they did not belong to the religion 
they profesised. 

It is not difficult to foresee what other ques- 
tions this superior being would ask ; and pro- 
bably the first of these would be, the duration 
of the lives of these little beings, and the length 
2ir\A frequency of their wars. It would be repli- . 
ed to these, that their lives were but as a vapour- 
which appeareth for a little time and then va- 
nisheth away, and that a quarter and sometimes^ 
half of their time on earth, was spent in these 
destru£live pursuits. The superior being would 
unquestionably be grieved at this account, be- 
cause he would feel that they really friistr?ited 
their own happiness ; or that they lost by their 
own fault, a considerable portion of the enjoy- 
ment of tlieir lives. 

In this impatience and anxiety for their fu- 
ture comfort he would probably ask, again, if 
they liad any notion of any generous end for zohich 
they were born ; for it is impofjtble they could fup^ 
pofe that they came into the world to destroy one 
another. It would be replied, that they could 
not be ignoraint of the true objefl or end ; for 
the same religion in which they believed, and 
which was said before to have been given them 
by a spirit sent from heavenj^ inculcated, that 
they were sent there on a Mfe of trials and that 
in a future existence they were to give an account 

of 
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of their eonduft, and were to be rewarded or piv^ 
nished accordingly. The same religion, it would 

. be replied also^ inculcated, notwithstanding their 
*r!^^ghtirigs, the utmost benevolence frota one to- 

r ^5wards another. * It wished so much every one 
V of them to live peaceably, that it enjoined it as 
a duty rather to put up with an injury than to 
*' resent it ; and it carried its benevolence so far, 
that it made no distinflion between others of 
the same species, who spoke a different language 
or lived in other distrifls or parts of the same 
world. 

^ut here the superior being would internipt. 
tHiat ! he zconlJ fay, are they not to refcnt iffjn- 
* rieSy and yet do they go to war ? And are they 
not afraid of fighting in this manner^ xvhen they 
are to give an account of their conduct in a future 
state? It would be replied, no. They have 
their philosophers among them ; and most of 
these have determined, that in thfs particular 
case responsibility lies at the door of those who 
employ theiii. But, notwithstanding this, there 
are others living among them who think other- 
wise. These are of opinion, that those vAm cm^ 
plojj them cannot take the responsibility upon 
themselves without taking it from thos<^ whom 
they thus employ. But the religion of the great 
spirit no where says, that any constituted autho- 
rities among them can take away the responsi- 
bility of individual creatures ; but, on the other 
hand, in the most positive terms, that every in- 
dividual creature is responsible wholly for him-' 
self. And this religion does not give any prea- 

ture 
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ture an exemption on account of any force 
which may be used against him ; because no one 
according to its precepts, is to do evil, not even 
that good may come. But, if he be p^ecuted 
he is to adhere to that which is right, and to ex- 
peft his reward in the other state. The impos- 
sibility, therefore, of breaking or dissolving in- 
dividual responsibility, i0the case of immoral 
aftion, is an argument to many of the vnlawful-' 
ness of these wars. And those who reason in 
this manner think they have reasoned right, 
when they consider, besides, that if any of the 
beings in question were to kill one of his usu- 
ally reputed enemies in the time of peace, he 
would suffer death for it, and be considered as 
accountable also for his crime in a future state. 
They cannot sec, therefore, how any constituted 
authorities among them can alter the nature of 
things, or how these beings can kill others in 
time of war without the imputation of a crime, 
whom tliey could not kill without such an im- 
putation in time of peace. They see in th© 
book of the great spirit no dispensation given 
to societies to alter the nature of aflions which 
are pronounced to be crimes. 

But the superior being vfould say, is it reaUy 
(Jrilfml, and is it defined clearly in the great book 
vfthefpirit, that if one of them jTiould kill another 
lic^ in guilty of a crime ? It would be replied, — 
not only of a crime, hut of the greatest of M 
crimes ; and that no difpenfation is given to any 
of them to commit it in any cafe. And it would 
be observed, further, that there are other 

F crimes 
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crimes which these fightings generally include, 
V^hich are equally specified and forbidden in the 
great book, but which they think it proper to 
san6liotf in the present case. Thus all kinds of 
treachery and deceit are considiered to be allow- 
able; for a very antient philosopher among 
them has left a maxim upon record, and it has 
not yet been beatenmit of their heads, notwith- 
i^tanding the precepts of the great book, in near- 
ly the following words: *^xjcho thinks of requir- 
ing open courage of an enemy, or that treachery 
U not equally alloxQable in war* ?" 

Strange ! The superior being would reply. 
They seem to me to he reversing the order of their 
nature, and the end of their existence. But horn 
do they justify themselves on these occasions ? It 
would be answeredj — they not only justify 
themselves, but they even go so far as to call 
these fightings honourable. The greater the 
treachery, if it succeed, and the greater the 
Bumber of these beings killed, the more glori- 
ous is the aftion esteemed. 

Smi move strange ! the superior being would 
reply. .And is it poffible, he would add, that they 
enter into this prqfeffion, with a belief that they are 
entering into an honourable employ I Some of 
them, it would be replied, consider it as a gen- 
teel employ ; and hence they engage in it. O- 
thers, of a luzy disposition, prefer it to any other. 
Others are decoyed into it by treachery in vari- 
ous ways. There are also flrong drinks which 
they aye fond of.; and if they are prevailed up- 

* Dolus an virtus quis in hode requirat ? 

on 
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bn to take these to excess they lose their rear 
son^ and they are obliged to submit to it. It 
must be owned, too, that when these wars begin, 
the trades of many ot these little beings ar^ 
stopped ; so that, to get a temporary livelihood, 
they go out and fight. Nor must it be conceal7 
ed, that many are forced to go, both agaijM 
their judgment and against their will. 

The superior being, hurt at these various ae- 
ilounts, would probably ask, and what then does 
ihe communtty get by these warsj as a counterbo^ 
lance for the loss of so much happiness, and the 
production of so much evil ? It would be replied, 
■ — NOTHING. The community is generally worse 
off at the end of these wars than when it began 
•to contend. But here the superior being would 
wish to hear no more of the system. He would 
Isuddenly turn away his face, and retire into one 
of the deep valleys of his planet, either with 
exclamations against the folly, or with emoti- 
ons of pity for the situation^ or with expressi- 
ons of disgust at the wickedness, oiF these little 
creatures. Portraiture of Quakerism. 



Rsr. JAjMES SJURIM 

PASTOR OF THE FAENCH CHURCH AT THE HAGUE. 

/\ Tyrant executes on a gibbet a poor unhap- 
py man, whom the pain of hunger, and the 
frightful apprehension of sudden death, forced 
to break open an house. Here, if you will, dis- 

F2 order 
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©rder is punished, and society is satisfied. But 
who shall satisfy the just vengeance of society 
on this mad tyrant ? This very tyrant at the 
head of perhaps a hundred thousand thieves, ra- 
vages the whole world ; he pillages on the right, 
aid on the left ; he violates the mojl sacred rights, 
the mq/l solemn treaties, he knows neither religion 
nor good faith. Go, see, follow his steps, pcuaces 
reduced to ashes, and people run mad with despair. 
Inquire for the author^ of all these miseries. 
Will you find him, think you, confined in a 
daric dungeon, or expiring on a wheel > Lo ! 
he Jits on a throne, in a superb royal palace ; na- 
ture and art contribute to his pleasures ; a cir* 
cle of courtiers minister to his passions, and e- 
reft altars to him whose tquals in iniquity, yea, 
if I may be allowed to say so, whose inferiors 
in vice have justly suffered the most infamous 
punishments. And where is divine justice all 
this time ? What is it doing ? I answer with 
my text, .^fler death comes judgment. 

Sermon on Judgment. 



Rsr. PETER DU MOULIN, Juk. D. D. 



At all times and in all places the true christian 
ought to detest war, as being the reign of the devil 

\^and the kingdom of the Prince of this World, a 
school of murder a fid rapine, a gulph of misery, 
and a refuge for the rabble of every sort, as eot- 

perience too xselljuflifies. * To 
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To love the trade of war, and to be pleased 
with destroying one's fellow crieatures, as men 
destroy WolveSy Boars, and other wild beasts^ 
is an unnatural barbarity, a diabolical furjs and 
not true courage. He then who values as he 
ought, the integrity and quiet of his conscH 
ence, and the salvation of his soul, will take 
care to preserve himself from this inhuman pas- 
sion, the true likeness of the Devil, who was a 
murderer ff^om the beginning. The sons of God 
are the sons of peace: they maintain it in their 
own heartSy and they endeavour to establish it in 
that of others by prayer, ly pacific counsels^ and 
by all the metliads hi ilmr power. 

Treatise on Peace of Sopl. 



Rsr. VICESSIMUS KNOX, D. D. 



The calamities attendant upon a state of war, 
seem to have prevented the mind of man from 
viewing it in the light of an absurdity, and an 
objeft of ridicule as well as pity. But if we 
could suppose a superior /jeing capable of be- 
holding us, miserable mortals, without compas- 
sion, there is, I think, very little doubt but the 
variety of military manoeuvres and formalities, 
the pride, pomp, and circumstances of war, and 
all the ingenious contrivances for the glorious 
purposes of muluid destruction, which seeni to. 
constitute the business of many whole king- 
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doms^ would furnish him with an entertainment 
like that which is received by us from the ex- 
hibition of a farce or a puppet show. But not- 
withstanding the ridiculousness of all these so- 
lemnities^ we> alas ! are doomed to feel that 
they are no farce^ but the concomitant circum- 
stances of a most woful tragedy. 

The causes of war are for the niost part such 
as must disgrace an animal pretending to rati- 
onality. Two poor mortals^ elevated with the 
distinflion of a golden, bauble on their heads, 
called a crown, take offence at each other with- 
out any reason, or with the very bad one of 
wishing for an. opportunity of * aggrandizing 
themselves, by making reciprocal depredations. 
The creatures of the courts and the leading men 
of the nation^ who are usually under the influ- 
ence of the court, resolve (for it is their interest) 
to support their royal master, and are never at 
a loss to invent some colourable .pretence for 
engaging the nation in the horrors of war. 
Taxes of the most burthensome kind are levied, 
i;oldiers are coIle6led, so as to leave a paucity 
of husbandmen, reviews and encampments suc^ 
ceed, and zXh&i fifteen or twenty thousand men 
meet on a jdain^ and codly shed each otfier's blood 
without the smallest personal animosity or the 
shadow qf a provocation. The kings i n the mean 
time, and the grandees^ who have employed 
these poor innocent vidims to shoot bullets at 
each other's heads, remain quietly at home, and 
amuse themselves^ in the intervals of balls, hunt- 
ing schemes and pleasures of every species^ 
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with reading at the fire-side, orcer a anp of cho* 
colate the dispatches from the army, and the news 
in the extraordinary gazette. 

Old Horace very tnily observes, that whate* 
"oer mad frolics enter into the heads of the kings, 
it is the common people, that is, the honest artizdn, 
and tlie itidiistrioiis tribes qf the middle ranks, tm* 
offended and tmoffendmg, who ohiejiy fuffer in the 
evil consequences. If the king of Prussia were 
not at the head of some of the best troops in 
the universe, he would be judged more worthy 
qf being tried, cast, and condemned at the Old Bai:r 
ley, than any shedder qf blood who ever died by m 
halter. But he is a king ; but he is a hero :— - 
those names fascinate us, and we enrol the 
butcher of mankind among their benefa6lors. 

When one considers the dreadful circumstan* 
ces that attend even vi£lories, one cannot help 
being a little shocked at the exultation which 
they occasion. I have often thought it a laugh- 
able scene, if there were not a little too much 
of the melancholy in it> when a circle of eager 
politicians have met to congratulate each other 
on what is called a piece of good news just ar^ 
rived. Every eye sparkles with delight ; every 
voice is raised in announcing the happy event. 
And what is the cause of ail tfiisjoy ? And for 
what are our windows illuminated, bonfires kin- 
dled, bells rung, and feasts celebrated? We 
have had a succesful engagement. We have left 
a thousand of the enemy dead on the field oi 
battle; and only nine hundred of our country- 
men. Charming news 1 It vms a glorious bat^ 

tie ! 
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tie ! But before you give a loose to yoitr rap- 
tvtre^, pause awhile ; and consider, that to eve- 
ry one of these nineteen hundred, life was no 
less sweet thafn it isr to you ; that to the far 
greater part of them were wives, fathers/ mo- 
thers, sons, daughters, sisters, brothers, and 
friends, all of whom arc at this moment iezcail-^ 
tng that event which occasions your foolish and 
Brutal triumfjh. 

The whole time of zcar ought to he a time of 
general moinmmg, a mourning in the heart, a 
.mourning much morefincere thaji on the death of 
inie of thofe primes whofe accurfed ambition is 
often the fole raiife of war. Indeed, that a whole 
people should tamely submit to the evils of 
war, because it is the will of a few vain, Selfish, 
ignorant, though exalted individuals, is a phe- 
noTnenon almost unaccountable. Bjit they are 
l^ed away by false glory, by their passions, by 
tl>eir vires. They reftect not ; and indeed, if 
tiiey did refleft, and oppose, what would avail 
the opposition of unarmed myriads to the man- 
date of a govcrnrnent supported by a standing 
army ? Alany of the Evropean nations care en- 
tirely militan/ ; unr is their trade; and uhen 
they have no cmploifmait at home, or near it, they 
bluah not to lei then f elves out to shed any hlood, 
in any cause of the best paymaster. Ye beasts 
6f the forest, no longer allow that man is your 
superior, while there is found on the face of 
the earth such de'.^eneracy ! 

M^-ality and religion forbid nar in its mo- 
tives, conduft, and consbquences ; but to many 

rulei-s 
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rulers and potentates inonility and religion ap«> 
pear as the inventions of politicians to facilitate 
subordination. The principal objefts of crown*- 
ed heads^ and minions^ are the extension of em-?- 
pire, the augmentation of a revenue, or the 
MmuMation of their subjcfts' liberty. Their 
restraints in the pursuit of these objefls are 
not those of morality and religion ; but soleljr 
reasons of state^ and political caution. Plausi- 
ble words are used^ but they are only used to 
hide the deformity of the real principles. Where' 
ever war is deemed desirabk in an interested viem, 
a specious pretext never yet remained unfound. 
Morality is as little considered in the beginnings a$ 
in (he prosecution of 'war. The nnost solema 
treaties and engagments are violated by the 
governing part of the nation^ with no more 
scruple than oaths and bonds are broken by a 
cheat and a villain in the walks of private life. 
Does the difference of rank and situation make 
any difference in the atrocity of crimes ? If 
any^ it renders a thousand timeis more criminal 
than that of a thief, the villainy of them, who 
by violating every sacred obligation between 
nation and nation, give rise to miseries and 
mischiefs most dreadful in their nature ; and 
to which no human powder can say. Thus far 
Fhall ye proceed and no farther. Are not the 
natural and moral events of life sufficient, but 
tiiey must be rendered more acute, more nu- 
merous, and more embittered by artificial 
means ? My heart bleeds over those compli- 
cated scenes of woe, for which no epithet can 

be 
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be found sufficiently descriptive. Language 
fails in labouring to express the horrors of war 
amid private families, who are so unfortunate 
88 to be situated on the seat of it. 

War, however, it will be said, has always been 
permitted by providence. This is indeed true ; 
but it has been only permitted as a scourge. Let 
a spirit and a6livity be exerted in regulating 
ihe morals of a nation, equal to that which war^ 
and all its apparatus, are attended to, and man- 
kind will no longer be scourged, neither will 
it be neroKsary to evacuate an empire of its 
ftiembers, for none will be superfluous. Let us 
according to the advice of a pious divine of the 
present age, think less of our fleets and armica, 
and more of our feiith and pra6lice. While we 
are warriors, with all our pretensions to civiliza- 
tion^ we are savages. 

Essays. 



Rsr. THOMAS HARTLEY, M. A. 



1 HE unlimited ambition of princes is another 
abuse of government, leading to the most per- 
nicious effe6ls. This ardour of extending their 
dominions, contraiy to all reason and justice, 
has disturbed the peace of mankind, and filled 
the earth with violence in almost every age, 
insomuch that universal history is little more 
than a history of wrongs and robberies, com- 
mitted by these great vtolators of the rights of 

mankind. 
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mankind. " What have we to do with thee, said 
the honest blunt Scythian to Alexander, as 
Quintus Curtius relates it : we never fet foot in 
thy country : may not thofe xcho inhabit zcood^, be 
Mowed to live, without knowing who thou art, and 
from whence thou earnest ? Thou who doastest 
thy coming to extirpate robberSy art thyself the 
greatest robber upon earth," And too well doei 
the same language suit some who pass for chris* 
tian princes. Look to the remotest parts of 
the earthy and say, where have not the like de- 
predations with those of Alexander been com- 
mitted by them ? 

How have the poor natives been driven out 
of their possessions, and hunted down like wild 
beasts ! What millions * weft slaughtered by 
the Spaniards in their first American expediti- 
ons ! and what millions have been slaughtered 
since, by other European nations in the East 
and West Indies, and other parts of the globe ! 

Bear with me, reader, in. the following excla- 
mation : O holy God, how patient art thou to- 
wards those who use thy sacred name for a co- 
ver to iniquity : who make thee to serve with 
their sins, and mock thee with a pretended wor- 
ship, whilst they offer up their most devout af- 
fe6lions and real services to Mammon and 
Moloch ! 

It is shocking to an honest heart to thinks 
what little claim certain powers-have to their 
possessions in the distant countries before-men- 

* The loweft compuution makes them tuenty millions; and 
FffRCHtfrS; if 1 remember rigbty fifty miiUoAu 

tioncdj 
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tioned, unless violence and murder^ fraudulent 
dealings^ or the setting up of a flag-staff with 
the invader's name upon it> can give them a suf- 
ficient ii'tle, SL title which they would be asham- 
ed to allow of in any of their subje£ls at home ; 
and yet we cannot be unacquainted with the 
names of certain potentates- now living, who 
would hang a poor nian for stealing a cow, 
whilst they themselves share a kingdom among 
them, acquired by rank usurpation. Ofor a 
JVaihan this day in every court of Chrljlendom, 
to take up his parable y and, as the application 
Jhoidd require U, to say even to the most puissaid 
monarchy thou Antr the bian ! 

God's ^ntraversy zviih the Mitioiis. 



Ref. — BURDO.K M. A. 

JQUT there is one profession, whose institution 
and whole employment are so totally opposite 
to every thing that I have ever wished or look- 
ed for in the instru6lion or ultimate destination 
ef youth, that I feel the necessity to except it 
particularly; ^ . 

The profession of a soldier is, in all respefts, 
so contrary to every principle of reason and jus- 
tice, 'that it admits not of the slightest vindica- 
tion, power has san6lioned it, and custom has 
reconciled us to its enormities : but nothing 
can change tJie eternal nature oftkinp^ and mahe 

the 
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miirder of innocent vi6lims either just or honour^ 
nble ; for in every instance in whidi war -has 
l>cen undertaken, the men^ who, by their am- 
"bition and intrigues, have pushed things to ex- 
tremities have decided the contest by means of 
those who were innocent of the quan«el, «nd 
unconcerned in the event ; by men whom ig- 
norance or necessity had compelled to be their 
dupes, and betook themselves to fighting, be- 
cause they could find no other employment. 

Let any man coolly and impartially examine 
the history of the past and the ffesent times, and 
say, whether every dispute between nations 
might not have been settled by negociati&n, if 
the parties had been so disposed, and whether 
every thing should not be resorted to rather 
than force ; for whoever is the cause of shedding 
man's blood, except positively to save his own 
life, is guilty of murdbk. The fact however, is, 
that mankind have so long been accustomed to 
this barbarous mtMie of decision, that they ne- 
ver think of any other ; yet notwithstanding 
the force of custom^ the appearance of necessi- 
ty, the san^lion of time, the power of example^ 
the danger ol delay, the strength of our ene- 
mies, and the urgency of the case, no war can 
be justified by tlnit party who -have not ex^ 
hausted every mode of conciliation^ and propos- 
ed every sctenie of settling difierences without 
resorting to the sword. 

To what purpose is it to educate a- youti^' 
man with ^11 thersentiqieots of liberality^ ^e^* - 
nerosity, and humanity.;, iso 'make him^dpGein- 

a plished. 
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plished^ enlightened, and virtuous, and give 
him ideas of philanthropy, benevolence, and 
affe£lionfor his species if they area)] to be obli- 
terated by the horrible inconsistency of makr 
.ing him a licensed robber, or a murderer by 
profession ? Such an education ought to tend 
rather to banish the sentiments of hatred and 
hostility, and enforce those of peace and bencvor 
ience; (orsixrelylhefe things arc not requisite 
to murder with greater dexterity , or destroy an 
enemy with a surer and more certain aim. The 
€Jid of such an education is inconsistent with 
its principles ; and while the profession of a 
soldier continues in society, let those who are 
intended for it remain as they ought to be, sa- 
vage, ignorant, or uncivilized ! for while wars 
continue, civilization is not complete ! 

Materials for Thinking, 
THOMAS TRYON, 

THB CELEBRATED MYSTIC PHILOSOPHER. 



Some may say, '' (fwe should nqt figlit, and be 
reoiki to withstand our enemies, and neighbouring 
nations, we should quickly be brought into siAj^' 
tion.*' This is very true, if men should fedve 
c^ fighting, and yet live such wicked ungodly 
Iroes as they do ; but if any nation would te-r 
pent of the evil of their ways, and enter with 

one 
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one mind into unity, and live in the power and 
operation of the I^ve of God, they then should 
have no occasion to fear or dread any outward 
enemies; having so perfeflly subdued these, 
within, they should rest secure. This the chil* 
dren of Israel did often witness, when they, 
feared the Lord, and refrained from Idols ; that 
is, when they did not set their hearts and affec- 
tions upon the creatures, nor live in wanton- 
ness : then their enemies were bowed before^ 
them, and the very sigla or appearance of ieh 
would make a thousand fly : but when they did 
fors:ike the fear of the Lord> and turned the 
use of natural things into wantonness, they a- 
wakened the wrath of God, by which their e- 
nemies got many advantages over them, and 
carried them away captive. The very same is 
now a-days amongst us ; this being a certain 
tnith that will stand far ever against the gain- 
sayers^ and evil men, viz. that all oppreshipn, vi^ 
olence and killingy doth proceed from the serpent 
the betrayer ; which I wish all our heroes and 
fighters, and great martial men would well 
consider, and turn the eye of their understand- 
ings inward, and search themselves, then they 
would certainly find that it is the fierce Cain*- 
like spirit which reigns in them^ and excites 
them to commit such outrages. 

When the soldiers asked John the baptist 

" xchat they should do to be saved,*' he said unto^ 

them, " be content with your wages, and do 

violence to no man." Which is to say diey 

JJiould be foldiers no longer ; for aU soldiers do 

G% live 
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live in the spirit of violence and must kill and 
dejfroy whenever their commanders please. So 
likewise Chrift, says to Peter , ( than whom cer- 
tainly never man drew sword in a better quar- 
rel) ''put up thy sword, those who take the 
*sjyord shall jjerish by the s\<^ord ; my kingdom 
is 710 1 of this world ;" that Is, ** my kingdom 
consists in lorce^ merct^ we^iknetam^ JriemUincss^ 
pgitce QXid gaod'WSll unto all men. t 

Wai/ to healthj long t(fe and happiness. 



BJTISTA 4^(^EU)jrL 



wIen of letters are tried at a severer tribunal 
than men of arms ; their claim to meiit is fixed 
on more established principtes^ and « bettee 
foundation ; and yet, such is:, the event, the 
4^'lait of Jire and sicord, ruiiied natrons^ kings 
enslaved, ^nd slaughiered mSttem, are more the 
admiration of mankind^ than the man of study 
who advances arts and sciences, happiness and 
hesilthi a public blessing. 

There is scarce a more depreciating consider- 
ation to human nature, than that the mild arts 

■ 

of peace ^ould meet such little success, and 
the prqfeffhrs of slaughter and destniction, find 
applause and honorable reception every where : 
this disposition seems to be inherent in the 
nature of man. • 

For myself I con fefes, when I behold the mo- 
numents 
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numents and tomb^ of those ravagers, with 
pompous panegyrics of their military afilions^ I 
conceive the greatest. abJiorraicc at their name& 
and charafters ; I caa never esteem that being; 
whose malicious heart prompts hfs understand- 
ing and his. arm by the worst of passions^ to the 
destruction of his own species ; he is to my eyes 
only a robber, more illustrious and pernicious 
than the corimon highwayman ;. and tho' the 
world have agreed to honor such men, with all 
that is to be given in it ; yet to me, every mo- 
nument which preserves the memory of these 
kind of beings, is but a standing satire against 
the persons who performed the a6lions they 
recount, those whohave bestowed on them these 
superb acknowledgements, allwholookon, read 
and applaud, and perhaps human nature itself. 

What is a long list ofvidories, but a keen in- 
veftive on human nature? What are the his-- 
tories of thousands slain, but a demonstration 
of our delight in bloodshed ? Cities ruined; 
nations plundered, temples and deities pro- 
phaned, are the glorias, of that being which 
boasts of humanity, and calls itself Lord of 
the creation. 

If riches crown the event, all terminates well,, 
the author is justified ; the barrier of g-oZd is the 
sacred impassable defence, behind which the 
Violatec is secure frojm alfattacks, unless his con- 
science sometimes disquiet his enjoyments, and 
touch that heart with remorse, for its possessor; 
which // neoer fdl for other Sy in. the bloody houc 
of destru6lion. 

G % Latere oririhe English Nation.. 55. 
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Rek. SAMUEL CLARKE. 

4 HOUGH, for war^ multitudes of persons are ga- 
thered together, yet very few arraies have been 
heard of, whereof the greater part have been 
men truly religious, and fearing God, but ra- 
tter impious, licentious, lewd, violent persons, 
according to that of the poet. 
Rarafides^ pietafqiie viris qui cajlrarfequimtiir.\ 
Hence these mischiefs. 

- For war, men use to be furnished with all 
manner of deadly weapons^ whereby soldiers are 
the more emboldened to all manner of ravages^^ 
they count all that they can come by, by right 
or wrong to be as their own : so that the places 
through which they pass or where they make 
any stay, suffer much prejudice by them : for 
the more power any have, the more forward 
they are to oppress others: and as for justice it 
useth to sleep in such times. 

To maintain war, great treafufes are exhaust- 
ed, subje6ls oppressed, husbands taken from 
their wives, parents from their children, mas- 
ters from their families, and all sorts of persons 
from their callings. Hereby trading decays, 
^nd lands lie often untilled. And of those em- 
ployed in war, many never return home again, 
•whence it comes to pass that many wives are 
inade widows, children fatherless ; old, and im- 
potent parents are left childless, and friendls 
firiendless to their utter undong. 

Ib war mami a^e brought into most lafriMtt- 

ble 

X Faith and 'piety arc lardy found aiioog men wbo follow camps. 
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Me distresses without comfort, or succour : some 
in the battle are dismembered, whereby they 
are disabled to help themselves : and though* 
they call, and cry for help, none can or will. 
assist them, but often they lie trampled upon 
by men and horses, whereby they die many, 
deaths; or if they shift out of the field they, 
feel the smart of their wounds^ and the loss of 
their limbs, or senses to their dying day. 

In war many are taken captives, and by their 
enemies put to cruel, and exquisite torments. ] 
By war, some invade other's kingdoms, and 
countries, thrust out the true owners, and law- 
ful heirs, take away their lands, and inheri- 
tances, goods, and cattle : abrogate good laws \ 
make cruel, and oppressive* edi6ls : deprivcj 
people of their privileges, and immunities: 
'make noble men, mean ; rich men, poor ; free^ 
men slaves ; dejBower men's wives ; ravish thei^f 
virgins ; rip up their women with child ; tram- 
ple the aged under foot : toss infants on pikes^ 
or dash out their brains. 

By war much more blood useth to be shed 
than any other way. Heaps upon heaps arc 
thereby made of dead corpses : by the sword 
there have been sfain in one battle five hun- 
dred thousand in one day, ii. Chron. xiii. 17. 
It destroys whole hosts of men. ii. Chron. xx. 
24. Yea k destroys whole cities, men and wo- 
men, young and old, ox and sheep, &c. 
Josh. vi. 31. 

In war, most uhtiktural slaughters arc oftca 
committed: relations figfhtbjg on both' sides : 

so 
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so that sometimes brother kills brother : father 
son ; one kinsman another, one friend another. 

By war not only the living are cut off] so as 
towns, cities and nations have thereby been dis- 
peopled; but corn-fields burnt, fruit trees cut 
down, barns, granaries, and other like places 
jHled with all manner of store, and other pro- 
visions both for man and beast, are destroyed, 
and consumed. Castles, towns^ and walls beat- 
en down. The most sacred house of God that 
ever was, that glorious temple built by Solomon 
w5s not spared, ii. Kings xxv. 9. Yea, famous 
cities, towns, and kingdoms, have by war been 
made into heaps of rubbish, and desolate wil- 
dernesses, full of briers, and thorns, and habi- 
tations for wild beasts, dragons and owls, and 
other doleful creatures. Isaiah vii, 20, 24. 

By war the juster cause, and better part is 
oHen overthrown, and put to the worst : migM 
cvercoming right. For it falls out in war, as in 
duels, the stronger, and skilfuWer, the more 
expert and aftive man may have the worst 
cause, and yet overcome the other, though the 
juster pei:son. 

Mirror of Providence, p. 686. 



Right Hon. EDMUNR BURKE. 

i. HE first accounts we have of mankind arc 
l>ut so many accounts of their buUheries. AJI 

' empires 
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empires have been cemented in blood ; and in 
those early periods when the race of mankind 
began first to form themselves into parties and 
combinations, the first efleft of the combinati-. 
on, and indeed the end for which it iseems pur- 
posely formed^ and best calculated, is their wiw- 
tual destruction. All antient history is dark and 
uncertain. One thing however is clear. There; 
were Conquerors,, and Conquests j in those days ; 
and con ^equently^ all that devastation^, by which 
they are formed^ and all that oppression by 
which they are maintabied, \ 

We know little of Sefojlrisy but that he leii 
out o[ Hgypt an. army of above 700,000 men.;: 
that he over:^ran the Mediterranean coast as far 
as C^lchis^ that in some places, he met but little 
resistance, and of course shed not a great deal 
of blood ; but that he found in. others,, a pep-? 
1^ .whp. knew tlie value of their liberties, and' 
sold them dear. Whosoever considers the ar- 
my this conqueror headed, . the space he tra- 
versed> and the opposition he frequently met ; 
with the natural accidents of sickness, and the 
dearth and badness of provision to which he 
must have been subje£l in the variety of climate? 
and countries his march lay through, if he 
knows any thing, he must know, that even the 
conqueror's army must have suffered greatly ; 
and that of this immense number, but a very small 
part could have returned to enjoy the plunder 
accumulated by the loss of so many of their 
companions, and th^ deyastation of so consider- 
aWe a part of the world. Considering, I say, 

the 
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the vast army headed by this conqueror, whose 
unwieldy weight was almost alone sufficient to 
wear down its strength, it will be far from ex- 
cess to suppose that one half was lost in the 
expedition. If this was the state of the viftori- 
ous, and, from the circumstances, it must have 
been this at the least; the vanquished must 
have had a much heavier loss, as the greatest 
slaughter is always in the flight, and great car- 
nage did in those times and countries ever at- 
tend the first rage of conquest. It will there- 
fore be very reasonable to allow on their ac- 
count as much as, added to the losses of the 
conqueror, may amount to a million of deaths, 
and then we shall see this conqueror, opening 
the scene by the destruftion of at least om mil- 
lion of his species, provoked by his ambition, 
without any motive but pride, cruelty and mad- 
ness, and without any benefit to himself; (for 
Justin expressly tells us, he did not maintain his 
conquests) but solely to make so many people, 
in so distant countries, feel experimentally, 
how fevere afcoiirge prxyoidence intends for the 
human race, when he gives one man the ]X)wer o- 
ver manijy and arms his, naturally, impotent and 
feeble rage, with the hands of millions, who 
know no common principle of a6lion, but a 
blind obedience to the passions of their ruler. 

The next personage, who figures in the tra- 
gedies of this ancient theatre, is Semiramis: 
fqr we have no particulars of Ninus, but that 
he made immense and rapid conquests, which 
doubtless were not compassed without the usual 

cai^- 
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carnage. We see an army of above three miU 
lions employed by this martial queen in a war 
against the Indians. We see the Indian army 
still greater; and we behold a war continu- 
ed with great fury and with various success. 
This ends in the retreat of the queen, with 
scarce a third of the troops employed in the 
expedition, which at that rate must have cost 
izvo millions of soids on her part ; and it is not 
unreasonable to judge that the country which 
was the seat of war, must have been an equctl 
sufferer. But I am content to detraft from this, 
and to suppose that the Indians lost only half so 
much, and then the accompt stands thus : In 
ihis war alone y (for Semiramis had other wars) 
in this Jingle reign ^ and in this one fpot of the 
globe, did three millions of fouls expircy wUh all 
ike horrid and shocking circumstances which ^it-^ 
tend all tears, and in a quaiTcl, in which none of 
thefufferers could have the least rational concern. 
The BahyloTiian, Affyrian, Median^and Perfian 
Monarchies must have poured outfeas of blood 
in their formation, and in their destru6lion. 
The armies and fleets of JB?ra:es, their numbeis, 
the glorious stand made against them, and the 
unfortunate event of all his mighty preparati- 
ons, are known to every body. In this expe- 
dition draining half J(/m of its inhabitants, he 
Jed an army ofaboiUlxvo millions to be slaughtered 
and wasted, by a thousand fatal accidents, in 
the same place where bis predecessors had be- 
fore, by a similar madness^ consumed the flower 
of so many kingdoms, and wasted the force of 

so 
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$o extensive an empire. It is a cheap calcula- 
tion to say, that the Perfian empire in its wars, 
against the Greeks and Scythians ^ threw away at 
least four millions of its subje6ls, to say nothing 
of its other wai*s, and the losses sustained in 
them. These were their losses abroad; but 
the war, was broiight home to them, first by 
Age/UcajLSy and afterwards, by Al€xandei\ I have 
not the books necessary to make very exafl 
calculations; but you will agree with me, that to 

.form this hero no less than twelve hundred thou- 
sand lives must have been bacrificed; but no 
sooner had he fallen himself a sacrifice to his 
vices, than a thousand breaches were made for 
ruin to enter, and give the last hand to this 
-scene of misery and destru£lion. His kingdom 

.was rent and divided ; which served to employ 
the more distin6i parts to tear each otJwr to pieces 

, and bury the whole in blood and slaughter. The 
kings of Sj/ria and of Egijpty the king^ of Per-- 
gamus and JVLacedaii, without intermission icor- 

, ried each other for above tuo hundred years ; 
until at last a strong power arising in the west, 
rushed in upon them and silenced their tumults 
by involving all the contending parties in the 
same destru6lion. It is little to say, that the 
contention between the successors oi Alexander 
depopulated that part of the world of at least 
itoo millions. 

The struggle between the Macedonians and 
Greeks^ and before that, the disputes of the 
Greek commonwealths among themselves, for 
an unprofitable superiotHi/, form OKe of the 

■ ■ ' bR)0Ul- 
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bloodiest scenes in history. One is astonished 
how such ?ifmallfpot could furnish men suffice 
ent to sacrifice to the pitiful dmbiiwn of posses- 
sing five or six thousand more dcresy or two or 
three more villages. Yet to see the acrimony 
and bitterness with which this was disputed be- 
tween the Athenians and Lacedasmonians ; what 
armiescut off; what fleets sunk^ and burnt; what 
a number of cities sacked, and their inhabitants 
slaughtered, and captivated ; one would be in- 
duced to believe the decision of the fate of 
mankind at least depended upon it ! But these 
disputes ended as all such ever have done, afl4 
ever will do; in a i'eal xeedknefs of all parties ; 
a momentary shadow, and dream of power in 
some one ; and the subje£lion of all to the yoke 
of a stranger, who knows how to profit of their 
divisions. This at least was the case of the 
Greeks; and sure from the earliest accounts of 
them in their absorption into the Raman em- 
pire, we cannot judge that their intestine divi'- 
sions, and their foreign wars, consumed less 
than three millions qf their inhabitants. 

What an ^ce/dama, what a ritLD o? Btx>oji 
Skihf has been in ancient times, whilst the 
mode of its government was controverted be- 
tween the republican and tyrannical parties 
arid the pqpession struggled ror by the tiatires, 
the Greeks, the Carfhagenians, and the Romans. 
You will remember the total destru6lion of 
such bodies as an arm^^ of 300,000 men. You 
wiU find everff page of its history dyed in Moodp 
apd blotted ao4 confoiiAdai by tumults, rebet 

IT liouft 
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lionSj massacres^ assassinations, proscriptions, and 
a series of horror beyond the histories perhaps 
of any other nation in the world ; though the 
histories of all nations are made up o{Jimi1ar 
matter. I once more excuse myself in point 
of exaftness for want of books. But I shall es- 
timate the Maughlers in this island but at Irvo 
millions ; which your lordship will find much ^ 
short of the reality. 

Ltt us pass by the wars, and the consequen- 
ces of them, which wasted Grecia-Magna-y be- 
fore the Roman power prevailed in that part of 
Italy. They are perhaps exaggerated; there- 
fore I shall only rate them at one miltion. Let 
i|6 hasten to open that great scene which esta- 
blishes the Roman empire, and forms the grand 
catastrophe of the ancient drama. This empire, 
whilst in its infancy, began by an effusion of 
human hlood scarcely credible. The neigh- 
bouring little states teemed for new destnifti- 
on : the SabineSy the Samnites, the •/Equi, the 
Vblsciy the IlelrurianSy were broken by a series 
of slaughter, which had no interruption for some 
hundreds of years; slaughter which upon all 
sides consumed more th2infivo millions of the 
wretched people. The Gauls rushed into Italy 
about this time,'andadded^the total destruftion of 
their own armies to those of the ancient inha- 
bitants. In short, it were hardly possible to 
conceive a more horrid and bloody picture, if 
that which the Punic wars, that ensued sooji af^*^ 
ter, did not present one^ tkat far exceedi it. 
Hcr^ we find that Climax , of devastatiob> and 

ruin; 
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ruin, which seemed to shake the whole earth. 
The extent of this war which vexed so many 
nations, and both elements, and the havock in 

- the human species caused in both, really asto- 
nishes beyond expression when it is naked- 
ly considered, and those matters which are apt 
to divert our attention from it, the charaflei*, 
aftions, and designs of the persons concerned, 
are not taken into the accompt. 

These wars, I mean those called the Funic 
wars, could not have stood the human race in 
less than three mil/ions of the species. And yet 
this, forms but a part only, and a verjj small parf, 
of the havock caused by the lioman ambition. 

: The war with Mithridaies was very little less 
bloody ; that prince cut off at one stroke 
150,000 iJo/wa/i5 by a massacre. In that war 
Sijlla destroyed 300,000 me n at Cheronea. 
H^ defeated Mhhridates* army under Dorilaus, 

• and slew 300,000. This great and unfortunate 
prince lost another 300,000 before Cyncum. 
In the course of the war he had innumerable 
other losses ; and having many intervals of 
success, he revenged them severely. He was 
at last totally overthrown ; and he crushed to 
pieces the king oiArmeniahh ally, by the great- 
ness of his ruin. All who had connexions with 

. Jiim sharted the same fate. The merciless geni- 
us q{ Stjlla had its fiifl scope; and the streets 
of Athens were not the only ones which ran 
with blood. At this period the sword glutted 

. with foreign slaughter, turned its edge upon 
the bowels of the Homan republic itself; aiid 

L . n« pre- 
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presented a scene of cruelties and treasons enough 
almost la obliterate the memory of all the external 
devastation^. 

I intended to have proceeded in a sort of 
method^ in estimating the numbers of mankind 
^Ut off in these wars which we have on recoid. 
But I am obliged to alter my design. Such a 
tragical uniformity of havock and murder woukl 
disgust : and I cbnfess I already feel my eyes 
like by keepinff them so long intent on so 
bloody a prospect. 

I shall observe little on the Servile^ the Social, 
the Gallic, and Spanish tears ; nor upon those 
with JugvrtJia, nor ^ntiochus, nor many others 
^ually important^ and carried on with equal 
lury. The butcheries of Julius Ccesar a]one> 
3ire calculated by somebody else ; the numbers 
he has been a means of destroying have been 
rwkoned at 1,200,000. But to give your lord- 
ship an idea that may serve as a standard,, by 
which to measure, in some degree, the others ; 
yon will turn your eyes on Judca; a very in*- 
considerable spot of the earth in itself, though 
ennobled by the singular events which had their 
rise in that country. 

This spot happened, it matters not here by 
what means, to become at several times ex- 
tremely populous, andJo supply men slaugh- 
ters scarcely credible, it other well known and 
well attested ones had not given them a coloulr^ 
The first settling of the Jews here, was attended 
with an almost entire extirpation of all the for- 
mer inhabitants. Their own civil wais^ and 

H 2 those 
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(hose with their petty neighbours, consumed 
vast multitudes, almost every }t ■>. Tr •• rrvcrp.l 
centuries: and the irruptions of tiK ^-iii;^s ;)t 
Babylon and Assyria made immense ravaj^ea. 
Yet we have their history l;at partially, in an 
indistinft confused manner; so that! shall only 
throw the strong point of light upon that part 
which conchides with Roman history, and of 
that part only on the point of time when they 
received the great and final stroke which made 
them no more a nation ; a stroke which is 
allowed to have cut off little less than two mUIi^ 
oils of that people. I say nothing of the I'opr 
pings made from the stock whilst it stood ; nor 
from the suckers that grew out. of the old roqt 
ever since. But if in this inconsideraUe fart of 
the g.lobe, such a carnage has been madjc in two 
or three short reigns, and that this carnage?, 
great as it is, makes but a minute pai-t of what 
the histories of that people inform us they suf- 
fered ; what shall we judge of countries more 
extended, and which have waged wars by fai: 
more considerable ? 

Instances of this sort compose the uniform of 
history. But there have been periods when no 
less than unwei\sal destruction to the race of 
mankind seems to have been threatened. When 
the Goilis .the Vandals and the Huns poured in- 
to Gaidy Italy, Spain,. •Greece, and jlfricay c^xr 
rying dcstruftion before them as they advanced, 
and leaving horrid desarts every where behind 
them. VaJluTH ubique ^lentium, fecreti coUei, 
/wnantia proevl te8d;. nemo explarataribus^. 

a 3 ohviu^ 
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it&ijlus.'l is what Tacitus calls victorias fades. It 
U always so ; but was; here ^m|>halically so. 
iProm the North proceeded the sWarinfe of Gofhs, 
f^ndalSj Huns, OJt/ogotiis, who r'aii tow^ds the 
Smith into Africa itself, which suffered ^ att to 
the North had done. About this time stnothei* 
fdrrent of barbarians, animated by flie Saine 
liiry, and encouraged by the same success, 
TOUred out of the south, and ravaged all to the 
Jlorth-East and West, to the remotest parts of 
^ersla on one hand, and to the banks of the 
iiore, or further, on the, other; dcstfofjing all 
fte proud and curious monuments of human arty 
Aat hot toeti the fnemory might seem ia survive 
^theforrrijer inliabitaiits. What lias been done 
kitikre, and What wilt continue to be dbne whilst 
the same inducements to war continue, I shall 
not dwell upon. I shall only in one word mc'n- 
libti the horrid efffe6fe of bigotry and avarice, 
ita the conquest o{ Spanijh America ; a conquest 
ifett a low estimation effe6led^/Ae murder of 
tin niklioiis of the species. 

I shall draw to a conclusion* of this part, by 
ihaking a general calculation of the whole. 1 
ihink I have a^ually mentioned above fhirtj/^ 
six inUlions. I have not particularized any 
fltore. I dbn^t pretend to exactness ; therefore 
ibr the sake of a general view,-! sliall lay toge- 
'fter all those a^ually sbih ia battles, or who 
'l{&ye perished in a no k^ miserable manner by 

the other destriiflive consequences of war, from 

i ■ . • • "■ 

* A. dmry fiJcnct cxteaded on every 6de ; the bilU vr&o folitary ; boofe* 
Mry here aiM thtte wane dife^ned«fm6il(hig snodg- ibdrroiav i ftiUKs 
tfinrioA the province in vaiAi not n'fii^ iiihablt«nt WM to be feund. 

the 
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ihe begimiing of the world to this day^ in the 
four parts of it^ at a thousand times as much / irp 
exaggerated calculation, allowing for time anii 
extent. We have not perhapi spoke of the 

Jive hundredth part; I am sure I have not of 
what is a6lually ascertained in history ; but 
how much of these butcheries are only expresh 
sed in generals^ what part of time history hta 
never reached, and what vast spaces of the ha- 
tahle globe it has not embraced, I need n^t 
mention ; I need not enlarge on these torrenla 
of silent and inglorious blood which have glut- 
ed the thirsty sands of Afric, or discoloured the 
polar snow, or fed the savage forests of j^merica, 
for so many ages of continual war ; shall I, to 
justHy my calculations from the 4iharge of cx- 
travaganee, add ^to the account those Jlcir^ 
mijhes which happen in all wars> without being 
sin^^ly of sufficient dignity in mischief, to merit 
a pkce in history, but which by their frequen- 
cy compensate for this comparative innocence ; 
shall I inflame the account by those general 
massacres which have devoured whole cities and 
nations ; those wasting pestilences^ those con- 
SMering famines^ and all those furies, that foilow 
in the train of war ? I have no need to exag- 
gerate; and I have purposely avoided a parade 
of eloquence on this. occasion. I should de- 
spise it upon any occasion ; else in mentioning 
these slaughters^ it is obvious how much the 
whole migh$ be heightened, by an ag*e€ling 

, description of the horrors that attend the wast- 
ing of kingciomsj and sacking of cities. But I 

do 
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do not write to the vulgar, nor to that which 
*onIy governs the vulgar,, their passions. I go 
upon a naked and inoderate calculation, just e- 
nough, without a pedantical exaftness, to give 
some feeling of the elVe6ls of political society. 
/ charge the xchole of these effects on f.olilicol 
society, I avow the charge, and I shall present- 
ly make it good. 

The numbers I particularized, arc about M/r- 
ty six millions. Besides those killed in battles 
I have said something, not half what the matter 
would have justified, but something I have said, 
concerning the confequences of war even more 
dreadful than that monstrous carnage itself which 
shocks our humanity, and almost staggers our 
belief. So that allowing me in my exuberance 
one way, for my deficiences in the other, you 
will find me not unreasonable. 

I think the numbers of men now upon earth 
are computed at* 600 millions at the most. 
Here the slaughter of mankind.,, on what you 
will call a small calculation, amounts to upwards 
of seventy times the number of souls this day 
on the globe.J A point which may furnish mat- 
ter of refle6lion to one inclined to draw conse- 
quences. 

* Guthrie ftatcs the population <>f the globe at nine 
bundled Rfty three millions. 

:|: There appears a little ambiguity in this place, which, 
is caAIy re£lihed by a lefeicnce to what is {aid in. pi^ 
87.*-Mr. Burke has aflually afcertaincd from hiftbnc 
proof, that 36 miliion& have perifhed in the vArioua wari 
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I now comeip show, th?it political society is 
justly chargeable with much the greatest paat 
of this destru6lion of the species. To give the 
fairest play to every side of the question, I will 
own that there is a haughtiness and fierceness 
in human nature, which will cause innumerable 
broils, place men in what situation you please ; 
but owning this, I still insist in charging it to 
political regulations, that these broils are €0 
frequent, so cruel, and attended with conse-- 
quences so deplorable. In a state of nature, it 
had been inipossible to find a number pf men, 
sufficient for such slaughters, agreed in the same 
bloody piirpose; or allowing that they might 
have come to such an agreement, fan impoJJiMe 
9uppositionJ yet the means that simple nature 
has supplied them with, are by no m^^ans ade- 
quate to such an end ; many scratches, many 



datailed ; and he has afTumcd as a probable fuppofuioiit 
that in the four parts ojf the globe, from the begmnina ^f 
rhe world to the time of his writing, there have periuied 
by wars and their confequences, a thoufand times as ma- 
By, making iii the aggregate 36036 miUtons, which divi* 
ded by 500 pnilltons, the adumed population of the earth, 
the quotient will amount to more than sevekty times* 
But if we take the population at 953 millions, as dated 
above, the quotient will then (hew that nearly thirty*. 
NiVE TIMES, th^prefent number living upon earth, have 
been facri&ced by thcfc infernal butcheries ! Mr, Burke's 
eifay was published about 1772, fo that the above efttma* 
tion inckiiies none of thofe untold millions who have pje* 
ri&cid in the wars of America, Germany, France, Spaift, 
the £:3(l a^d Well Indies, &c. &c. &c. nor in thofe 
^hich have defolated the civi<.i«tD woAX.O| as it b 
called, for theic US eighteen years. ^ - 

bruises ; 
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: hruifes ; undoubtedly would he received upon 

.all hands; but only a few a^ery fi;w deaths. 

Society and politics^ which have given, us these 

destru6live views^ have given us also the means 

of satisfying them. From the earliest dawniiigs 

J"^ policy to this day, the moention qf.men has 

. ieen Jharpening and improving^ the nu/fiery of 

_ murder y from the firjl rude eyays of ^lubs and 

Jlavesy to the jwefent perfeQion (f gunnery i €a»-^ 

- noneering, bombarding, mining, and alt tlies^ spe- 
: dies of artificial, learned, cmd r^ned cruelty, 
, wlUch make a principal part qf what pofitieians 
' have tmight us to believe is, xnir principai glory . . 

? How fkr mefe nature would have carried us, 

• we may judge by the example 6f those animals^ 
who still follow her laws^ and even of thow to 

. whom she has given dispositions more fievpe, 
and arms more terrible than ever she intendiiid 
we should use. It is an incontj^stible truth that 
there is more havock made in one year ly men, 

■ than has been made by aU the Lipm, Tjgex^ 
Panthers^ Ounces^ Leop^rds^ Hyenis^ RbiQoce- 

'Groses Elephants^ Bearo, and :Wolves^ upoi>dietr 
several species^ since the beginning of the 
world; though these agjf-ee ill enough with each 
other^ and have a much greater propoptionef 

- xage and fury in theix eomposition thanr-ice 
;fa7vfe. BiU with respect to yoti ye legjUUttms, 
,ye dviiizers of mankind ! wiih • respect ib ym he 
'd spoJceny your regidalitms have don$ mtvg^ fitis^ 
{'eJuef in cold blootl, than all the r^ j^ l^^fiftltsfi 
\f»fJma!^i{ in their greateft^ ^'^^^^^^J'^Jf'^^ ^ 

* Cifer done, or ever coidaih 1 *T,. i^Mi^ x ■ . . : 
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Db. Jonathan swift. 

THE? CELEBRATED DEAN OP ST. PATRICK'S DUBLIN. 



LI was] asked^ what were the usual causes or 
motives that made one country <2;o to war with 
another ? I answered, they were innumerable ; 
but I should only mention a few of the chief. 
Sometimes the ambition of princes, who never 
think they have land, or people enough to go- 
vern. Sometimes the coiTuption of ministers, 
who engage their master in a war in order to 
stifle or divert the clamcur of the subje6ts a- 
gainst their evil adminstration. Diflerence in 
opinions bath cost many millions of lives : for 
instance vfhetherjle/h be Sread, or dread he Jle/k;* 
whether the juice of a certain berry be blood 
or wine ; whether wfiuslling be a vice or a vir- 
tue ;f whether it be better to Kiss a post or 
throw it into the fire ;J. what is the best colour 
for a coat, whether black, xchite, red, or grey ; 
and whether it should be long or shoi^, riarrcw 
or wide, dirty or c/ean, with many more.§ Nei- 
ther are any wars so furious and bloody, or of 
&o long continuance, as those occasioned by 
diffiurences in opinion^ especially if it be in 
things indifierent. 

Sometimes the quarrel between two princes 

* Tranfubftaatiakioiu f Church- in o^c { Killing a crora. 

t 

§ >The colour and aake^f bcvdvcakncnts, and different vorders of 
~'-^ cccicfiafiics; 

'^ - is 
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is t«> dciiclc ^vhii h of them $1^11 dispos^es a 
third of his dominions, where neither of them 
prerend lo any risjht. Sometimes one prince 
quarrellerh wiih another, for fear the other 
should quarrel \vith him. Sometimes a war is 
rutenxl V!{H^a because the enemy is too strong; 
.itui sometimes beoai?>ie he is too weak. Some- 
limes o«r nci^hbv^urs want tixe thins^ which 
^c hive. or ha^e ihe things which we want ; 
Jiul we both S^ht till thev lake ours, or ©ive 
u> thv ^-s. I: i^ a \orv iustifiable cau-e of war, 
'o iTX'K'e a vVU'*c:*v utter the people have been 
%fcj*fevl H i%iu .*c, destroyed by pestilence, or 
C'!t>«\s!oi T'x tjictA\r* amoiisj rhrmselves. It is 
iiN.'.:..;,\o :v^ Ciuc-:* :;•^o a wur Jtsr^jiinst ciir near- 
^ V * :v >%>.s:.i o:ur oi h.is sowns lie convenient 
*i ..X ^ I :^,^ • * •.v.T^ oi' !a"KL ibut wouM render 
.V. ivxK.ii.vv s vxt.'hl .ifM vXHiijMCt. If a prince 
><^^A*. v<v» iKt^ .i tiactgUj. where the people 
v»v^ NXA .«%vi s; ivT,i:»v W wjty biwtulty put 
Vx, ^ v*^ ** v*c«.*>. .wKJi 'njtke ^ves of ihe 
vv ^ .wv^ *^ ' * iu c itni rxxiuc^ ihem from 
\- V^A^^vv *>^ vx' i^itt;? It is a venr 
V ,^.^ Snv.^hSo. ukJ KN^ti^tt: pmclice, 
-ws •►v vwxv v^cs^iv*' ;iv Jte^sJ'-iccxr of aiiv>- 

\Nn V N»- H ^ V .•sVfc*M4x*s«^ wj»>^*t> ^mikS^ 
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There are likewise a kind of beggarly princes in 
Europe, not able to make war by themselves, 
who hire out their troops to richer nations, 
for so much a day to each man, of which they 
keep three fourths to themselves, and it is the 
best part of their maintenance- 



I ftiLATED the revolution under tlie prince of 
Orange ; the long war with France entered in- 
to by the said prince and renewed by hi^ suc- 
cessor, wherein the greatest powers of Chris- 
tendom were engaged, and which still continu- 
ed : I computed, at his request, that cAout a 
million ofmeti might have been killed in the 
whole progress of it ; and perhaps a hundred 
or more cities taken, and Jive times as matiy 
ships burnt or sunk. 

What you have told me (said my master) 
upon the subjeft of war, does indeed discover 
most admirably the effe6l of that reafon you pre- 
tend to: however it is happy) that the i^hame is 
greater than the danger; andljisit naturjB has 
left you utterly incapable of doing much mis- 
chief. For, your mouths, lying flat with your 
faces, you can hardly bite each other to any 
purpose, unless by consent. Then as to the 
clawsf upon ytmr feet before and behind, they 
are so short and tender, that one of our yahoot 
would driven dozen of yours before him. And 
therefore in recounting the numbers of those 
who had been killed in battle, I cannot bu* 
itkink you have said the thing vsjiich is noi. 
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I could not forbear shaking my head^ and 
smiling a little at his ignorance. And being 
no stranger to the art of war, I gave him a de- 
iscription of cannons, culverins, inusquets, car- 
tines, pistols, bullets, powder, swords, bayonets, 
battles, sieges, bombardments, sea-fights, ships 
sunk with a thousand men, twenty thousand 
killed on each side, dying groans, limbs flying 
in the air, smoke, noise, confusion, trampling 
to death under horses feet ; flight, pursuit, vic- 
tory; fields strewed with carcases, left for 
food to dogs and wolves, and bu^ of prey ; 
plundering, stripping, ravishing, burning, and 
destroying. And to set forth the valour of my 
own dear countrymen, I assured him that I had 
ficen them blow up an hundred enemies at once 
in a siege, and as many in a ship ; and beheld 
the dead bodies drop down in pieces from the 
clouds to the great diversion of the speflators. 

Guttiver's Travels, part iv. ch. «?. 



F. S. De La MOTTE FENELON. 

ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY. 

All the human kind is but one famUy, dis- 
persed over the face of the whole earth ; ali 
men are brothers, and ought to love each other 
as such. Curse on those impious wretches who 
•eek a cruel glory in the blood of their bro- 

. * thcr% 
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A^rs, \vhich is their own blood I Say not, 
princes, that it is desirable in order to acquire 
glory : true glory is not to be found beyond 
the limits of humanity. Who prefers his owI^ 
glory to the feelings of humanity, is a monfter 
df pride, and not a man : he will not even ob- 
tain more than a fahe glory ; for true glory is 
found only in moderation and goodness. Men 
may flatter him to gratify his foolish vanity ; 
but they will always say of him in private, when 
they will speak sincerely, he merited glory so 
much the less, as his passion for it was unreason- 
able. Mankind ought not to esteem him since 
he so little esteemed mankind, and was prodi- 
gal of their blood through a br^al vanity. Hap- 
py the prince who loves his people, and is lov- 
ed by tnem ; who confides in his neighbours, 
and is confided in by them ; Ti:ho instead of 
making war against them, prevents their having 
mars with each other, and causes all foreign na- 
tions to envy the happiness of his subje6ls ia 
having him for their king ! 

Telemachus, b. xi. 



War exhausts a people, and continually ex- 
poses them to the danger of being ruined, c*vcn 
when they obtain the greatest victories. With 
whatever advantages a man enters into a war, 
lie is never sure of ending it without being li- 
able to the most tragical reverses of fortune* 
With whatever superiority of forces he engages 

I a in 
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in battle^ the least mistake, a panic, a nothing 
STuUches the *oiElory out of his hands^ and irans- 
fers it to his enemies. And though he held vic- 
tory as it were in chains in his camp, yet he 
destroys himfelf in destroying hhfoes. For he 
depopulates his own country ; he leaves the 
lands almost uncultivated ; he interrupts trade ; 
and what is much worse, he weakens the best 
laws, and winks at a depravitif of manners. 
The youth no longer addi6l themselves to' let- 
ters. The necessity of th^tiihes tolerate a per- 
nicious licentiousness in the army. Justice, 
government, every thing sufferis in the confusi- 
on. A king who sheds the blood of such mul- 
titudes, and causes so many calamities in order 
to acquiire a little glory, or to extend the bounds 
of his kingdom, is unworthy of the glory he 
pursues, and deserves to lose what he possesses 
for having endeavoured to usurp what he has 
PQ right to. 

T^lemacbus, h. xiv. 



How blind a fury possesses wretched mortals ! 
They have but a few days to live on the earth, 
and those are days of sorrow; why then will 
they quicken the pace of death which is alrea- 
dy so near ? Why will they add so many 
shocking evils to the bitterness with which pro- 
vidence has subjefted their span of life ? Men 
ifre all br others y and yet they tear each other in 
pieces. Savage brutes are less cruel than they : 

lions 
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lions make not war upon licms^ nor tygers upon 
tygers ; they attack but animals of a differeut 
species. Man only, notwithstanding his rea- 
son, does what those creatures which are deemed 
void of reason never did. And then why thefe 
wars? Are there not lands enough in the 
world to supply all men with more than they 
can cultivate ? What a waste of desolate tra6l» 
which mankind can never stock with inhabi- 
tants !. What then ! does ambition^ a prince's 
aiming at the vain title of a conqueror, kindle 
wars in countries sufficiently large ? Yes, a 
Jingle person, sent into the world by the Gods 
in their wrath, hmtdWy facrijices millions to hit 
vanity. Every thing muji be destroyed ; every 
thing mivstfioim in blood ; every thing must be 
involved in flames, that what escapes the sw;ord 
and fire, may peiush by famine sriH* mot^ cruel 
than they ; and all this, that ajin^e man who 
mocks at human nature, may gratify his humour 
and ambition in this general devastation. WhM 
a jnonjlrous kind of vanity ! Can one too much 
detest and despise men who have thus far for-* 
gotten humanity ? No, no, instead of being 
demi' Gods, they are not so much as men, and 
ought to be had in execration in all the ages by 
which they hoped to be admired. 

Telemackus, 6. xvii. 



A Prince, whose genius is entirely military 
will levy endless wars ta extend his dominions^ 
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and ruin his people to add a new title to his 
name. If the nation^ which he now governs, 
is unhappy, what is it to them how many more 
he conquers ? A foreign war, long continued, 
cannot fail of producing disorder at home ; the 
manners of the vi6lors themselves become cor- 
rupt during the general confusion. How much 
has Greece suffered by the conquest of Troy ! 
She was more than ten years deprived of her 
kings ; and wherever the flame of war is kin- 
dled, the laws are violated with impunity, agri- 
culture is neglefted, and the sciences are for- 
gotten. The best prince, when he has a war to 
sustain, is compelled to the same condufl which 
disgraces the worst, to tolerate licentiousness, 
and employ villainy in his service : hotv many 
daring profligates are punished in time of peace 
whom it is necessary to reward diuring the dis- 
orders of war ? No nation was ever governed 
by. a conqueror t|iat did not suffer by his am-, 
bttton. The viftorious and the vanquished are 
involved almost in the same ruin, while the 
king grows giddy amidst the tumult of a tri- • 
umph. As he is utterly ignorant of the arts, 
of peace, he knows not how to derive any po- 
pular advantages from a successful war ; he is > 
like a man that not only defends, his own field,.- 
but forcibly takes possession of his neighbour's, 
yet can neither plough nor sow, and conse- 
quently reaps no harvest from either ; he seem& 
bom, not to diffuse happiness among his sub- 
jefls by a wise and equitable government, but 
to. fill the world with violence, tumylt, and 
desolation . Beauties of Feaelon. 
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Ref. JOHJ^ WESLEY, M. A. 

1 HAT vice is more profitable and pleasurable 
than virtue, was the devil's first preachment to- 
our parents in paradise, '^ the day ye eat there- 
of (and disobey your kind creator) ye shall be 
as Gods !" wise, great, and happy. Thus man- 
kind's grand deceiver tempts us still, and ruins 
aM the credulous like them. The doftrine 
preached last week by Tacitus^ was similar to 
this : '^ ccm peace procure a scene comparable ta 
si/mpat1ieticfedings,— fired by warf" 

To answer this enquiry, rise ye butcheretf 
miHtUudes! and whisper what your "sympa- 
thetic feelings" were, while bleeding \ dying \ 
agonizing bodies graced the fields of battle f. 
Languishing heaps of men breathing their last ! 
Embrace with " sympathetic feelings" their ex- 
piring friends t Loud instruments of music 
labouring hard, to silence sighs ! and drown 
their dying groans ? Last, whole and wounded 
viftors shouting over the numbers slain \ ( the 
more the better!) Then burying breathless 
enemies, (dear fellow mortals!) fifties, hun- 
dreds, thousandsf in one doleful grave ! What 
'^ sympathetic feelings*' these ! How '^ moving 
is this scene !" Horrid to hear of I much more 
to see, atid share ! What seas of Nood and' 
sympathizing tears, has war (infernal monsteh!) 
J6ed on earth injeven and fifty centuries I What 

* A writer io the SberbomcJ^aroaly under that fi{aatucet 

f i. Kii^ IS, 29. 

. . .* woundisj 
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wounds, woes, deaths procured I Say^ ye im- 
mortals, slain by fire and sword ! Have you 
forgot your violent passage to eternity ? Can 
seraphs count your numbers ! — speak your sor- 
rows! — calculate your pains? Can he who 
^'.w.eighs the mountains,'* weigh the worlds of 
j^ief ! sustained by myriads massacred in war ? 

'' Silence in heaven there was !*' — and needs 

must be ; 
Such queries solv'd not by infinity ! 

Shall christians then assist the prince of hell, 
who ''was a murtherer from the beginning," 
By telling the world '' the ben^ of war ? Shalt 
protestant publications proclaim to the nations, 
that '' War is a blessing of providence ? . Shall 
''sons of peace "turn advocates for offensive hos- 
tpities, by asserting that " wab is preferable ta 
PEACE?'- Tellit notitiGafh! publi/h it not in 
tJieJireets ofAJkelon I left uncircufncifedlieathens 
Uafphtme '' the prince ot peace," because of 
the contrast in his peacelefs professors. O cease 
ye reformed ! to contradiA by your conduft a 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Let Papist dggreffors have 
the honour and glory of pleading for, and 
pra6lisitig men-hlling Crusades ! 

O cruS war ! O cruel siri ! O cruel crown- 
ed heads ! Who slaughter their subjefts by 
thousands for inanimate dust ! When oke im- 
mortal far outweighs in value, worlds of transi- 
tory wealth ! Surely, mighty men^ says king 
Solomon, Jhalt he mightily tormented ! 

drminian Mag. Dec. 1781 p. 658. 
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SAMUEL JOHJVSOX L. L. Z). 



It is wonderful with what coolness and indif- 
ference the greater part of mankind see war 
commenced. Those that hear of it at a dis- 
tance, or read of it in books, but have never 
presented its evils to their minds, consider it a» 
little more than a splendid game, 2i proc/amatio/r, 
an arrm/, a battle and a triumph^ Some indeed 
must perish in the most successful field but 
THBY Dili UPON THE BSD OF HONOUR, vesign their 
lives amidst the jays of conquest y and, JUled with 
England's glory , smile in death I! 

The life of a modern soldier is ill represent- 
ed, by heroic fi6lion. War has means of de- 
stru6lion more formidable than the cannon and 
the sword. Of the thousands and ten thousands 
that perished in our late contests with France 
and Spain, a very smaU part ever felt the stroke 
of an enemy ; the rest languished in tents and 
ships, amidst damps and putrefa6lion ; pale> 
torpid, spiritless, and helpless; gasping and 
groaning, unpitied among men^ made obdurate 
by long continuance of hopeless misery ; and 
were at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into 
the oceany without notice and without remenv 
brance. By incommodious encampments and 
unwholesome stations, where courage is useless 
and enterprize imprafticable, fleets are silently 
dispeopled, and armies sluggishly melted away! 

Tiius is a people gradually exhausted, . for 

the 
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the most part with little effe6l. The wan of 
civilized nations make very slow changes in the 
system of empire.* The public perceive scarce- 
ly any alteration but an increase of debt ; and 
the few individuals who are benefitted, are not 
supposed to have the clearest right to their ad- 
vantages. If he that shared the danger enjoyed 
the profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew 
rich by the viftory, he might shew his gains 
without envy. But at the conclusion of a ten 
years war, how are we recompensed for the 
death of multitudes and the expence of milli- 
ons, but by contemplating the sudden glories 
0{ paymasters and agents, ccmtradors and com^ 
missaries, whose equipages shine like meteors, 
and whose palaces rise^like exhalations. 

These are the men y^ho, without virtue, la- 
bour, or hazard, are growing rich as their coun- 
try is impoverished; they nejoice when obsti- 
nacy or ambition adds ainother year to the 
slaughter and devastation ; and' laugh from 
their desks at bravery and science, while they 
are adding figure to figure, and cypher to cy- 
pher, hoping for a new contraft from a new 
armament, and computing the profits of a siege 
or tempest. Faukland Islands, 



Ref. J. BRADLEY RHYS. 

Vv HEN we lift our arm jto plunge a dagger hi 
a human breast, even in our defence, why does 

the 

• Thii fcntenct accwt!» 1»ut 111 with what follqwi ; or with th« 
ircnti of the Uft twenty years. 
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the hand tremble ? Why shudders the heart ? 
whence thsitjlillfmall voice within — thatsome^ 
times (even in the tempest and whirlwind of 
passion) pleads for non-resistance ? Is it not 
the voice of power, under whose inspiration 
the apostle thus addressed those to whom he 
wrote — dearly beloved^ avenge not yourfehes; 
for it is zoriiten, vengeance is mine, I will repay 
faith the Lord, ( Heb. x. 30. ) Why do men, 
who have been the cause of other's death, so 
often make excuse for their conduft, why are 
there so many arguments urged to justify such 
a6ls-— and why cannot men avoid recalling them 
to mind continually ? It is not so with- truth J 
that needs no apology : the prafllce of it leaves 
no anxiety on the mind. No doubts arise in 
the seasons of retirements, to lessen the satis- 
fa6lion we enjoy from the conscientious per- 
formance of what we know to be right. — Truth 
will ever approve itself the parent of quietness, 
silence, and peace. Until we have experienced, 
in our own hearts, that I6ve which workeih no iU 
to his ndgJibouTj and which is the fuifiliifig of the 
law — that we are ready to forgive and pray for, 
evett out most inveterate enemies — until the 
divine fpirit zvitneffeth with our fpirit that we 
may in some degree consider ourselves 3sfonis 
of that GrOdt, who by the apostle, is emphatically 
stiled l(yi)ey (i. John iv. 16.) — ^We know but 
little — wfe know nothing of pra6lical Christia- 
nity, that religion tehich is piwe and undefUed in 
thejight of our heofoenly F^her. ( James i. 37. ) 

What 
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What arguments can possibly be urged, that 
will prove to the satisfaftion of the most illite- 
rate man, who is endued with common sense^ 
that he may, at the command of any huttian 
power, do that with innocence,*which, were he 
to commit as an individual, he should consider 
as loading himself with.guilt ; or that under any 
san6lion, he can, be authorised in the violation 
of the divine law ? What can possibly justify 
that man in bearing arms for the extermination 
even of his most inveterate foe, who professes 
a religion, which forbids him to go to law for 
his just rights, and requires him rather to stjffer 
wrong — to permU himself to be defrauded, than 
to return evil for evil, or engage in contention 
and strife ? What expeftation can a christian 
entertain (however apparently just the cause 
in which he is engaged) of passing from a scene 
of devastation and carnage^ in which he has 
willingly taken a part, to the realips of ever- 
lasting peace ? 

This opinion, that war i« unlawful to christi- 
ans, is hot either a new or a singular opinion^; 
from the time in which it began to be preach- 
ed by the apostles at Jerusalem, it has never 
been left without witness in any age from that 
to the present. 

For men of the most eminent abilities and 
extensive erudition, have never yet, nor ever 
will produce arguments sufficient to prove that 
the profession of a soldier, is consistent with 
the profession of Christianity, or to remove the 

* See jortia's Charge IV> Vol* yiu pi.454« 

scruples 
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scruples of many pious well-meaning meii, who 
can produce, and have produced, the most 
plain, unquestionable authority, even the ex- 
press words of holy writ, aided by the clearest 
and soundest reasoning, to testify that those 
scruples are not taken up upon light and su- 
perficial grounds, but are such as must necessa- 
rily arise in the mind of every honest man who 
reads the New Testament, unbiased by prejudice' 
or partiality. 

Anfxer to the BIJIiop of Rodhejier, 
The marshal DUKE de BELLEISLE. 



JCjVery thing is now swayed, more by superior!*- 
ty of force, than by circumstances ; and the 
sword, which was formerly called the last argUr 
»2e«f^of Kings, uUima ratio Regum, is now be- 
come the beginning of disputes. A manifesto,, 
that no one gives any credit to, and which is 
published only in compliance with an old esta- 
blished custom, is sent to all foreign courts. 
Hostilities follow next ; and this is the manner 
of proceeding of those whom a superiority of 
strength aiakes unfaithful to their engagements. 
To the J&a//ie of mq^ crowned heads, it is a 
certain fact, that of alt the wars that have been 
waged, since this, dreadful scourge was first 
known among men, there has not been one which 
might not have been moided, if the parties con- 

K cettied 
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cemed would have sincerely endeavoured after 
an accomnwdation. 

Suppose^ for instance^ two sovereigns have a 
dispute with each other^ which tends to a rup- 
ture : in such a conjunflure^ the means of re- 
conciliation should first be tried. If these fail, 
thro' the obstinacy of one of the parties, those 
powers w^ho were willing to have concurred in 
the accommodation^ should unite together a- 
gainst the oppressor, in favour of the oppres- 
sed. How glorious would it be, to see princes 
acl'in this wase and prudent manner ! 

Political Testament, c, xi. 



M.De FOLTMRE, 

j\ GENEALOGIST sets forth to a prince that he is 
descended in a direct line from a Count, whose 
kindred, three or four hundred years ago, had 
made a family compa6): with a house, the nfie- 
mory of which is extinguished. That house 
had^some distant claim to a province, the last 
proprietor pf which died of an apoplexy. The 
province, which is some hundred leagues from 
hini, protests that it doies not so much as know 
him, that it is not disposed to be governed by 
him; that before prescribing laws to them, their 
consent at least was necessary ; these allegations 
do not so much as reach the prince's ears ; it 
is insisted on that his right is incontestible. 
He instantly picks up a multitude who have no- 
thing to Af mid nothin|( to lofc; cMh» them 
• with 
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with coarse blue cloth; ^uts on them hats 
bound with coarse white worsted ; makes them 
turn to the right and left ; and thus marches 
away with them to glory. 

Other princes, on this armament, take part 
in it to the best of their ability, and soon cover 
a small extent of country with more hireling 
murderers^ than Gengis Khan, or Tamcrlanie and 
'Bajazet had at their heels. 

People stt no small distance, on hearing that 
fighting i^ going forward, and that if they would 
•make one, there is five or six sous a day for 
them, immediately divide into two bands, like 
reapers, and go and sell their services to the 
best bidder. 

These multitudes furiously butcher one anor 
^her, not only without having any concern in 
the quarrel, but without so much as knowing 
what it is about. 

Sometimes five or six powers are engaged, 
thr€e against three, two against four, sometimes 
even one againt five, all equally detesting one 
another, and friends and foes by turns, agreeing 
-only in one thing, to do alt the mischief pojphl^. 

\ ' ; . . PhUosoph. Diet. Jrt. War. 



rAMiNB, the plague, and war, are the three 
most famous ingredients in this lower world. 
Under famine may be classed all the noxious 
food which want obliges us to have recourse toij 
ihus shortening our life while we hope to sup- 

K ft ^^X\. 
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port it. In the plague are included all conta- 
gious distempers, and there are not less than 
two or three thousand. 

These two gifts we hold from Providence ; 
but WAR in which they are concentred we owe to 

m 

the fancy of three or four hundred persons scat- 
tered over the surface of the globe, under the 
name oi princes and yninijlers ; and on this ac- 
count it may be that in several dedications thej 
are called living images of the deity. 

The most hardened flatterers will allow, that 
WAR is ever attended with plague and famine, 
especially if he has seen the military hospitals 
in German!/, or passed through some villages 
where some notable feat of arms has beea 
performed. 

It is unquestionably a veri/ notaUe art to ra- 
vage countries, destroy dwellings, and one year 
with another, out of a hundred thousand men to 
cut off' forty thousand. 

An odd circumstance in this infernal enter- 
prize is, that every chitfo{ these ruffiaiis has 
his colours consecrated, and solemnly pi^ays to 
God before hisf goes to destroy his neighbour. 
If the slain in a battle do net exceed two or three 
thousand, the fortunate commander does not 
think h xsorth thanking Gal for; but if, besides 
killing ten or twelve thousand men, he has been 
so far favoured by heaven as totally to destroy 
some remarkable /;/atv, then a verbose hymn is 
simg in four parts, composed in a language un- 
known to all the combitants. 

•AU coiinlriss pay a certain tuunler oforstars to 

cdtbratc 
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celebrate these sanguinary aBiom, some in a tong 
black coat J and over it a short, docked cloak ; others 
in a gown with a hindqf sMrt ovcfr it. — They are 
all very long ^vinded in their harangues^ and to 
illustrate a battle fought inWateravia, bring up 
what passed thousands of years ago in Palestine. 

Among five or six thousand such declamations 
there may be, and that is the most, three or four 
written by a Gaul, named Massillon, which a 
gentleman may bear to read, but in not one of all 
these discowses lias the author the spirit to anU' 
mddvert on wa «, that scourge and crime which 
ihcliMies all others. These groveling speakers 
are continually prating against love, mankind's 
only solace, and the only way of repairing it's 
losses ; not a word do they say of the detestaUe 
endeavours of the mighty for its destruftion. 

BouRDALouE ! a very had sermon hast thou 
made against impurity^ hut not one^ either bad of 
goodj on those various kinds of murders^ those 
robberies, those violences, that miiversal rage, by 
which the world is laid waste. 

Ye bungling soul physicians \ to bellow for 
an hour or more against a few flea bites, and 
not s^y a word about that horrid dijlemper whicH 
tears us id pieces. Burnyour books, ye moraliz- 
ing philosophers ! Whilie the humors of a few 
sltall make it an act of loyalty to butcher thou-^ 
sands of our feUow creatures, the part of mankind 
dedicated to heroism will be the moll execrableand 
deJiruEiive monjlers in aUnalure. Of what avail is 
humanity^ benevolence^^ modesty, temperance; 
mildness^ discretion^ and piety^ when half a 

ji 3 pound 
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ipoiina of lead^ discharged at the distance of six 
hundred paces, shatters my body ? When I ex- 
pire at the age of twenty, under pains unspeak- 
able,, and amidst thousands in the same miscra- 
He condition ; when my eyes at the last open- 
ing see my native town in a blaze ; and the 
last sounds I hear are the shrieks and groans of 
women expiring among the ruins, and all for 
<he pretended interest of a man who is a stranger 
to us ? 

Philosoph. Diet. Art. War. 



tITERAL PKOSE TRANSLATION* 

Of Vottaire's celebrated Poem entitled ''Tadique, 



9f 



I wKNT last monday to the shop of my book- 
seller, whose warehouses, with all their variety, 
often afford me nothing to read. I have got 
to-day said he, by good luck, a new^ork, ne- 
cessary to the happiness of mankind, and ns full 
of instruftion as delight. No one ought to 
Bereft the perusal of this performance ; the 
destiny of all depends upon it : let me send it 
you : it is entitled TACfrics.* 

Taftics ! said L Alas ! to this day I have 
lieen ignorant of the meaning of this learned 
noun substantive. 
' It is a word answered my bookseller, that is 

* The work allutkd to is the Tactici of M. Guiberr. 

descended 
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descended to iis from the Greeks.f It signifies 
the great artj or the art by way of eminence. 
The sanguine wishes of the most daring genius 
find themselves here fully gratified. 

I bought his Tactics, and rejoiced in the pur- 
chase. I hoped to find in this divine work, 
the art ofleiygthening my life; of surmounting 
the miseries with which it is infested; of cul- 
tivating my taste; of subduing my passions; 
of subjefting my desires to the yoke of reason ; 
of being just towards all men, without ever be- 
ing their dupe. I shut myself up in my study, 
I read, I devour, I digest every word of so ad- 
.mirable a work. Great Gods ! the objeB of this 
tvas to inJlruQ: men to cut each others' throats, 

I learned that formerly, in Germany, a guile- 
less monk, to amuse his leisure, invented a cer- 
tain composition of brimstone and saltpetre ; 
that a large leaden ball, thrown out with a ter- 
rible report, ought to be direfted to a certain 
height in order to descend to a certain level : 
and that this rule being attended to, death in- 
fallibly .flies out from a brass cylinder in a cer- 
tain curve called a parabola, and overturns being 
once repeated and managed with sufficient skill, 
a hundred blue automata standing all in a row. 
In a word, musket, dagger, sword with a sharp 
edge or a sharp point, are all good, all worthy 
of honour, provided that they kill. 

In another chapter, the author describes a 
set of highwaymen prepared for nightly depre- 
dation, who having taken their stand in a nol- 

f It i$ derived from a Greek word figaifyiDg to at range or put in-order. 

low 
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low way, and being properly furnished with 
sabl-es and scaling ladders^ proceed in the first 
place without sound of trumpet or drum, to 
the assassinations of five or six centinels; after- 
wards, having dextrously climbed the walls of 
a city, while each honest trader was sleeping 
securely in his bed, they spread from street to 
street fire and sword, stab the men, ravish their, 
wives, knock out the brains of the young chil- 
dren, and at length, exhausted with so many 
efforts, carouse the wine of another in the midst 
of bleeding bodies. The next morning they 
proceed as in duty bound, to return thanks to 
God for their heroical enterprize; to tell him 
in Latin with a nasal twang, that he alone is 
their proteftor; that while the town was in 
flames, they could do nothing without him, that 
one can neither rob nor ravish to one's heart's- 
content, nor massacre the defenceless, without 
God to second our undertisikings. 

Surprized as I was at the discovery of this 
boasted art, I hastened once more to my book- 
seller, out of breath with horror and amaze^ re- 
turned to him his volume> and exclaimed, my 
eyes flashing with rage : 

Begone, accursed bookseller of Beelzebub I 
carry your Taftics to the Chevalier de Tot, He 
teaches the Turks to march in the name of the 
Lord ; he instrufils unbelievers to cover th^ 
Dardanelles with their cannon, and kill the in- 
habitants of the christian world. Begone ! ad- 
dress yourself to the Count de Jfomanzow;, to 
the pitiless conqueror of ^qf and Bender; but 

chiefly 
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chiefly ofTer this admirable, performance to the 
great Frederic, He knows more of this art than 
your author, and is upon more confidential 
terras with Lucifer. He is consummate master 
of this horrible science, more perfe6l in it than 
either Ciisiavus or Eugene. Begone ! I will 
never believe that human nature came out 
^God knows when) from the hands of its crea- 
tor, thus to insult its omnipotent bencfaftor, to 
be guilty of so much extravagance, and so much 
insanity. Man, with his ten fingers, unarmed 
either for attack or defence, was never formed 
violently to abridge a life which necessity has 
already rendered so short. The gout with its 
chalk-stones, and the hardened slime which 
forms itself into pebbles at the bottom of the 
bladder, the fever, the catarrh, and a hundred 
diseases more dreadful ; a hundred mountebanks 
in ctmiiie, still more the foes of our peace, 
^ould have been sufficient to render this globe 
a valley of tears, without its being necessary to 
invent this sublime art of war. 

The whole race of heroes are my aversion ; 
from Cijriis the great, down to that illustrious 
prince* that taught Lenlu/iis to conquer. Talk 
to me 35 you please of their conducb, sagacity, 
and generalship, I fly from them all^ and give 
them to the 

Potms. 

* Frederick 11. King of PruOia. 
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Mr. JOffJ>f IFJLKER: 



The melancholy retrospeft, thaf history affords 
of the calamines of pTist ages, h^been augment- 
ed through the deprived laffe ofjinen^ who have, 
in all 2Lge9,Jlnce the praBice w war was intro- 
duced upon earthy unbappifjjr lavished the be* 
whching reward of praise on the destroyers of 
men ; and the eager desire iotfoJ/e glory, which 
has stimulated poor mortals to their mutual de- 
stru£lion, and necessarily swelled the historic 
page with ruefid feats of arms, seems to have al- 
most precluded, from tb^ records of antiquity, 
any account of thd aJ^eet fruits of peace : na- 
tions have seldom desired to be accounted an 
inglorioiR people, living in quietness and ease, 
while thftir exploits, in battle have been extra- 
vagantly delineated. The pious pMoscpher, 
spending his time and himself for the good of 
mankind, the husbandman, mechanic, and phy- 
.sidan^ with all their useful labours, cut but a 
pod^Jigiire in the annals of time ; while the he^ 
VOj the 7nan of war, rises glaringly to ^'^ew, 
mounted on trophies, the wreck of nations; 
Hence history, to a feeling mind, will appear 
little more than a catalogue of human woics. 
In one page we often see thousands devoted to 
thie sword, and the viflor's triumph, raised at 
an expcnce -of blood, which a remote nation 
mouiDS with floods of tears ; while the sweet 
intervals of peace, which all nations have pro- 
bably 
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bably enjoyed a greater share of, than a mere 
superficial view of histoiy would encourage us 
to believe, have often been passed over in si- 
knee, and buried in oblivion. 



The destroyers of the human race, the rava- 
gers of towns, and the desolators of cotiritries, 
excite terror in their day, and spread extensiye 
ruin, which it may take ages to repair; such 
have been Alexander, GengMscan, and Tamer^ 
laiie : such has been, in degree, every warrior 
from JVimrod to the present day. 

In their own life time these most mighty 
hunters set one tribe of men against another^ 
and the battle is contifiued down to the latest 
times : children are nursed up in the prejudices 
of their fathers, and hence, instead of passing 
along, together cordially through this life, which 
at best, is but a vale of tears, and therefore bet- 
ter suited to our present state of being, ( for 
who has not experienced that affli£lion sweetens^ 
the spirit i) hsff^ our mutual strifes and animo- 
sities, our prejudices and bigotry, we convert 
it into an howiing wildemefs ; many of the enr- 
deairments of domestic life, or good neighbour 
hood, are stifled and unknown ; the peace and 
harmony of nations are interrupted and de- 
stroyed: 2Lnd religion, pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, which to let it hav€ it's perfeft work in 
the world, would do away the confusion of Ba- 
bel, and melt down all the different nations and 
languages into one people and one language, in- 
to 
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to one family, with all its members rautualiy 
intelligible snd agreeable to each other aS ot'tr 
the earth, religion is driven from the societies if 
men, prejudice and fuperstition take it's place, a fid 
oofife, create, and fnultiph/ the aifs of socictjj. 

Eletfienti of Gcog raplij/. 



HENRY REDHEAD YORKE, Esq. . 

In perusing the annals of ancient or modern 
story, we may easily discover the manner in 
which the decrees of nature have been violated 
and insulted. Ideots, knaves, and despots, have 
ordinarily decided the fate of men, and to gra- 
tify their criminal ambition and avarice, the 
Ikmon of Carnage has been let loose to wander 
in madness over the world. 

Whole countries, "where peace and plenty once 
smiled, have been converted into vast and fright- 
fful desej^ts, and the universe has suffered a de- 
population that philosophy contemplates in 
sorrow. During all ages, the repose of the 
lyorld has been disturbed by the agitation of 
one great, though simple question, — ^not whe- 
ther there be power, nor whenc^ it came^ but 
icho should have it. The woeful chronicle 
of human miserieis is filled up with the narra- 
tive of the quarrels of Kings, Priests, JfoUes, 
and ProstituteSy on this account, and of the mil- 
lions of vi6lims sacrificed^ to their caprice and 
brutal fury. 

» War 
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War has ever been the wretched policy of 
courts, to uphold their government. Nations 
cannot war with each other, for nature forbids 
it. During its continuance. Commerce dnoops 
her head. Population ceafes^ and thoufands of 
helpless yiw/Z/e* lose their support. While mul- 
titudes perish on the horrid day of confliS, o- 
thers are crushed beneath a dead weight of 
taxes, which are trip led and rigorously exa6led» 
to defray its expences ; a vast portion of the 
_ earth r^emains uncultivated for want of husband- 
men, and the other part is laid waste, by the 
, marching or combat of armies. 

The field ofviSory is a vast Jftrymg jptor^,-^ 
a dreadful Jicld of desolation .and qf mourning,' 
''ivhei^e it is pretended that laurels are reaped ; but 
a/as ! the real harvest is qf human existence. 
\ Tlius undei" eveiy aqpect qf Wary 9iations hasoe aU 
jo. lose and noil dng to gain, for even conquest is 
. fjeri/Ziadle, and qften as ruinous as dt^eai. 

It appeared to me from what I had read, and 
' what I had seenj; that war can never benefit the 
^PEOPLE, because their happine€s consists in 
prder, plenty,. and liberty, and as it discompo- 
se all these, they must be plunged sooner or 
later into an abyss oC misery. It is commoxdy 
proclaimed in haste and always conduSled in 
CRUELTY (for TJ^ua IS Jionouroble war, but honour^ 
qUe hufchery ?) and its most inevitable conse- 
quence is, the loss of some portipn or other of 
public liberty, by the. influence. gC comiptiou 
and additional taxes. 
; The appointinent and regulipttion of zfiand- 
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ing army.^we a great patronage to a minister 

'. and patronage always creates dependance. It 

. cannot then be wondered at, that they shonld 

: adjust in cold blood, where the thunder of arms 

shall be direfled, and where guiltless towns, fc- 

'. males, infants, shall be devoted to plunder, vi- 

- olence and slaughter. The glory and honour 

-•f antiquity, it is true, consisted in murder, 

robbery, and havoc ; but its example ought noi 

,tobe 2L precedent for U8, in these enlightened 

times, when all men sigh after peace. 

Tyrants are meddlers, therefore, from ncces- 
'iskyj and history blushes when she records the 
lives of royal and noble Quixottes, who arc c- 
'^€T sallying forth in quest of adventures, quar- 
relling with unoffending beings, and repairing 
injuries that have never been complained of. 

In the various contentions of human life^ 
men peaceably recur to the arbitrations of Jas- 
.tice ; and nations would.be governed by the 
s;ame principle, if individuals did' not preside 
•over the aftions and lives of men. They ife- 
• clare.fcar& ai random^-\\ is the wretched lot of 
the.psopLB to wa^e them. 

Connrierce> which is nothing more than a 
'peaceable and friendly intercourse between na- 
tions, must be suspend ed> if not destroyed, dur*- 
sng a war ; and a circumstance the most pecu* 
liarly aggravating is, that those who- fight, pay 
'also, and then the bif}od vtiA," gM of tnen be- 
comtfynoriimous terms. Privileged orders may 
roll in dissipation and security, in the midst of 
the din of arms, because they are the uncdisiing 

camts 
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causes of mar ; even to priests, >vno, frdm thcst 
professions, should be the ministers of peace, 
wars can never be deplorable, as long as their. 
revemies and tythes' arfe faithfully paid. It ii 
not surprizing that from xYitit pulpits they should* 
vomit forth desolation and bloodshed, since they - 
constitute a part, of the privileged corps, and 
their political existence is ensured^ so long as* 
the rest of the craft uphold their authority by. 
arms. - Ever at war with nature, and with n^ 
tare's favourite — the husbandman, the priest, 
can calmly fiddle when Europe is in flames^ 
clasp the military and Jumourdble butcher to his 
arms or receive him with a solemn and starch* 
ed grimace at the aUdr of the God of Peace. 
The meek eye of religion turns aside in horror 
from this atrocious speflacle I Happiy had it 
been for the sons of the. earth, if their crowneS 
and fnitned tyrants^ insteaJd of delivering up to 
massacre; millions of useful beings, to avenge 
ihidr quarrels, and those of their harlots, had 
cre£ted a public theatre, and with poignards ii| 
their hancb, eihibited to the world the utility 
and glory of war.. O/ie generous exainple would 
have curbed the unbridled futy of future heroe% 
the lives of millions have been saved, and the 
^vorld been this day in peace. 
jf ■ • ■ ■ . . 

Reafon urged aghinjt Prece^nt, p. 22. 
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\V^HAT mortal that had never seen a soldier, 
could look without laughing^ upon a man ac- 
coutred with so much paltry gaudiness and af- 
fefted finery ? The coarsest manufa£lure that 
can be made of wool, dyed of a brickdust color^ 
goes down with him, because it is in imitation 
of 9carlet or crimson cloth ; and to make him 
^ think himself as like his officer as 'tis possible, 
yrith little or no cost, instead of silver or gold 
lace, his hat is trimmed with white or yelloiv 
worsted, which in others would deserve JBedlam ; 
yet these fine allurements, and the noise made 
upon a calf's skin, have drawn in, and been the 
destru£licn of more men in reality^ than all the 
bewitching voices of women ever slew in jest. 
To day the swineherd puti on his red doat, and 
believes every body in earnest that calls him a 
gentlemen, and two days after serjeant Kite 
gives him a swinging rap with his cane, for 
holding his musket an inch higher than he 
should do. As to the real dignity of the em<- 
ployment, in the two last wart^ officers, when 
recruits were wanted,, were allowed to list fid- 
lows convi£led of burglary and other capital 
crimes, which shewi^ that to be made a soldier 
is deemed to be a preferment next to hanging. 
A trooper is yet worse than a foot soldier, for 
when he is most at ease, he has the mortificati- 
on of being groom to a horse that spends more 

money 
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money than himself. When a tnap^reflieEfe.on 
all this^ the usage tHefy gefterally receive from 
their officers, their pay and the care that is ta* 
ken of them, when thiey are not wanted, m|i$t 
he not wonder how wretches can be so silly, ast 
to be proud of being called gentlemen- soldiers?, 

Pubte of the Beei : Remark (R) 
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M. D£ St, PIERRE, 

" . . . •- ' 

1; OLiTicrANS consider war as necessary to a state 
because, as. they pretend, it takes oflTthesupcTT 
. flux of mankind. In general they have a very, 
limited knowledge of human nature. Indepen- 
dent of the resources of the sub-division of pro- 
perty, which multiplies the fruits of the earth,^ 
there is no countrv but what tos the means of 
emigration within it*s reach, especially ^Bince 
the discovery of the new world. Besides, even 
the best peopled states confain immense tracks 
of uncultivated land. China and Bengal ar^^ | 
befiev'e,- the countries on the globe' \triiich coot- 
^in Afost iftbabitants. In China> neverthelesib 
^re i&atiy and extensive deserts, amidst it'ii %a^ 
est provinces, because avarice attra6b their cuK 
tivators to the vicinity of great rivers and dticiik 
ibr the convehiency of commerce. .Many en«- 
Hiighfened travellers have made thk obsesrvarti^lf/ 






Studies qf Nature, Si. val " 
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T. JARROLD, M. D. 



jMIan has sufficient libferty, sufficient power, to 
keep down the papulation of any country to any 
siandai:d he may please by violence and blood- 
shed ; but God has not appointed him to that 
task; he is not an executioner by nature; and 
the (ffice ne-oer becomes him. A man, covered 
with blood, destroying the labour of the has-i 
banctman, and sowing the seeds of pestilence, is 
not a£ling a ustful, consequently not a natunai 
or becoming part. If the pages of history arc 
sidfied with such chara£lers^ their dependents 
are to be pHkd^ and they execrated. ' . 

Dissertations on Man^ p. 73. 
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^Vhbn at length Bydtf ilUound that he had 
to do with men* wha eitha.90uld sign no cm- 
WfAioHy or whom na tnatjff and no jSgnaiw^ 
could bind, and who were the determined eoe^ 
mies of human intercourse itself, he decreed to 
iiltke the country possessed by these ijQcorrig>- 
^fa^ w4 predestinated eriminals a men%pralde cMr 
mj^ to ijMUikind. He resolved^ in the glooxny . 

• SntiBtft of the Eaft-lAdia Coaipny. 

recesses 
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recesses of a mind capacious of such' things;^ 
to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting mo- 
nument of vengeance ; and to put perpetual de-- 
solfition as a barrier between him and those 
against whom the faith which holds the moral 
elements of the world together was no protec- 
tion. He became at length so confident of his 
force so collected in his mighty that he made no 
secret whatever of his dreadful resolution. Hav- 
ing terminated his disputes with every enemy^ 
and every rivals who buried their mutual ani- 
mosities in their common detestation against 
the creditors ot the Nabob of Arcat, he drew 
from every quarter^ whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in the arts of 
destru£lion ; and compounding all the materials 
of fury^ havoc^ ^d desolation into one black 
cloudy he hung for a while on the declivities 
of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all 
these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on 
this menatiog meteor^ which blackened all theis 
horizoOi it suddenly bursty and poured down 
the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe^ the 
like of which no eye. had seen^ no heart conr. 
ceived^ and which no tongue can adequately 
tell. AU the horrors of war btfore known or 
heard of^ were mercy to that new havoc. A storm 
of universal fire blasted every fields consumed 
every house, destroyed every temple. Xh/t 
miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villages^ in part w6re slaughtered ; others^ witbr 
out regard to sex^ to age^ to the respe£l oi rank^ 

or 
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or sacrcdnew 6f funSlion ; fathers torn from- 
children, husbands frCm wives, enveloped in a 
whirlwind of cavalry, and aniidst the goading. 
spears, of drivers, and the trampling of puiau-. 
ing horses, were swept into captivity, in an un- 
known and hostile land. Those who were able 
to evade this tempest, fled to the walled cifies. 
Biit escaping from fire, sword, and exile^-they 
fell into the jaws of famine. 
, For eighteen months, without intermission^^ 
this destru£lion raged from the gates ofMadragi 
to the gates, of Tanjore; and so completely did 
these masters in their art, Hgder Miy and his 
more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their 
impious vow, that when the British Annies tra- 
versed, as they did, the CarnaiiC^ for hundreds of 
miles in all direflipns, through the whole line 
lof their march they did not fee one man, not (»/z^ 
tpojrtan, not one child, not one four footed beaflof 
any defer iption xohatever ! One dead uniform 
silence reigned over the whole region ! ! ! 

Speech on the Nabob of ArcoVs debts. 
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jrloMr knany peaceable tvatioivi^ have been rafr- 
bed, how many millions of innocents butchered 
mt of mere honour, pj^iatitlf iioaoor ? His 

grace. 
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grace, Villiers first duke of Buckingham, en- 
gaged his country in two mad wars at once, 
"With the two greatest powci's in Europe, because 
his honour had suffered a rebuff' in his attemptk 
to debauch two great foreign ladies. Europe 
was to be embroiled ; lives, treasure, and the 
safety of kingdoms to be risqued and thrown a- 
way, to vindicfite, forsooth, his grace's debauch-, 
ed honour. 

Cambyses, to revenge an qffront put upon 
his father, many years before, by an Egyptian 
king in the busi ness of sending him a wife, in* 
volved the world in a flame of war, and at the 
expence, perhaps, of a million of lives, and the 
destruftion of kingdoms, did at last heroicalhf 
vindicate his father's honour and his own, up- 
on the bones of a dead king, whom he caused 
to be dug up, and after many iifdignities, cast 
into the fire. 

White elephants are rare in nature, and 9o 
greatly valued in the Indies that the King cf 
iJfijg-z/, hearing that the King of Siam had got 
ttooy sent an embassy in form, to desire one of 
thejn of his royal brother at any price : but be- 
ing refused, he thought his honour concerned 
to wage zvar for so great an affront. So he en- 
tered Siam with a vast army, and with the loss 
of five hundrei} thousand of his own men, and 
the destruftioh of as many of the Siamese, lie 
tnade hiinself /wa^er of the elephant and retrietf- 
ed his honour. 

In 
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In short, honour and vkiortj are generally nc^* 
more than wfiite eicphanls ; and for white; ele-.- 
phants the most destruftive wars have been of^.- 
fen made. V/hat man/ free, either by birth of 
spirit, could, without pity and contempt, be-, 
hold, as in a late French reign he frequently 
might behold, a swarm of slavish Frenchmen*^ 
in wdbden shoes, with hungry bellies^ and tu> 
clothes, dancing round a may-pold, becau^* 
their grand rnonar que, at the expence of a mU- 
h'on of their money, and thirty ov forty fhtnuaruir 
ttves, had acquired a white elephant, or m othoK 
words^ gained a town or vifilory ? '.-■'] 

Cat(f$Letl€r$,v.ihJ^o.4»,S;67^ . 
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4 HK English and French are at. present en;^g- 
cd in a very destriuUive twir, have already spilled 
niuch blood, are excessively irritated, • and ^ 
upon account qfonejlck's desiring to wear greater-^ 
quantities, qffurs tjum ihe other. 

The pretext of the war is about some lands a 
thousand leagues off; a country cold, desolalCj 
and hideous ; a country belonging to a people 
who were in possession for. tiix^e immemorial. 
The savages of Catutda claim a property in the 
country m. dispute; they have all the Jprctetisi-f 
6ns which fong possession can c&aieXj . iHcjS 
tk^ have reigned forages, witiioUt rr5^s'jn 

* domi- 
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domitiion^ and knew no enemies but the prowl- 
ing bear, or insidious tyger ; their native forests 
produced all the necessaries' of iife^ and they 
found ample luxury in the enjoyment. In this 
.manner they might have continued to live to 
eternity, had npt.the English been informed 
that those countries produced furs in great a- 
bundance. From that moment the country be- 
came an objc£lqf iiesire; it was found that furs 
were things very much wanted in England ; the 
ladies edged some of their clothes with fur^, 
and muffi were worn both by gentlemen and 
ladies. In short furs were found indispensibiy 
necessary to the happiness of the state ; and 
the king was consequently petitioned to grant 
not only the country of Ccmcula, but all the sa- 
vages belonging to it,, to the subjefls of Eng- 
land, in order to have the people supplied -with 
proper quantities of this necessary commodity. 
So 'very reafonahle a request was immediately 
compUed with^ and large colonies were sent a* 
broad to procure furs and take possession. The 
French who. were equally in want of furs, (for 
they areas fond of mufis' and tippets as the 
£ngUsh) made the very same re quest to their 
monarch,' and met ijfith the same gracious re- 
ception from their king, who generously granted 
wiiJi,f was hoit his to give. Wherever the French 
landed, they called the country their own ; and 
iKe Bti^lish look possession wherever they came 
upon the same equitable pretensions.. The 
barmless savages made tus opposition ; and could 
Ake iitfzudex^ hftine «greed.t«gechiry they might 

peace- 
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peaceably have shared this desolate country b^ 
: -tween them. But they quarrelled about th« 
. ^ boundaries of their settlements^ about grounds 

•and rivers^ to which neUhei^ side could show ^y 
.'gather right than that of powei:, and which pei- 
- .ther could occupy but by vsierpaiion. Such i^ 

-the contest that no honest man can heartily 

wish success to either party.- 

CUizm of ihfi Waiidy lct,-rtth 



MARSHAL BELLEISLE. ' 

HB petty sovereignty of Hierstal^. which' be- 

• ^longed to the King of Frtissia, was by that ifkio- 

■ ^narch thought a dead weighty as being at too 

great a distance from his dominions. He 

thought he had found out, that this territory, as. 

•bordering upon the country of ifeg^, might be 

•of more service to the Pri/wre, (Bishop) of that 

state ; but this latter would not accept it. What 

, does Frederidc upon this occasion ? Making a 

t>ad use of his superiority, and after putting in 

pra£lice the most oppressive means, he at length 

■obliges the Prince of LdegCy sword-in-hiand, 

to purchase Herstal, and. to pay him double the 

Talue of it. . 

ToUL T^.p. 144." 

jLkwis XIV. incensed against the Dutch, for 
,having compelled him to sign the peace of 
Aii-la-Chapelle, grown wqary of the swictal qF 
repose, and, perhaps; still morie.a£li!^ed vaih 

'a 
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Ji desire of filling all the universe with his fame^ 
formed the proje6l of conquering the united 
provinces. Louvofsy willing to colour over this 
step of his master, in the sight of other nations 
produces in council a medal that was never sirtttk 
in Holland, and was not so much a refie&ion 0!t 
iiewh as a pofiegyridc on Van Bciuiing, who hid 
obliged that monarch. to restore the Franciti 
Cainte.' The council, fully cofhincedhy so au- 
iheutic a voucher, did not hesitate a minute to 
deoltire for the utter subversion of the states 
general, because an obscure Ubdler had struQk> 
iio one knew where, a medal iu which Jofhum 
f%i Seuning teas represented fiopfihig thecourfe 
iff the Sun, which Le'Ms XIV. had, somewhat 
too arrogantly, taken for his device. 
' The King dreading, with reason, the superior 
nnral power of the Dutch, made a treaty of al- 
liance with Charles IL of En^and by the tnter- 
position of Maj^axik, sister to that monarcfii 
Lewis's army advanced into French Flanders^ 
ai^d bega?t hostilities against the Dutch, wiibOtit 
any previous demand o( satUfactmu or authefn*- 
-tic deolaration of war. The iSng/M, on r their 
side^ sent a fleet to sea. The fepiAUc, in thi^ 
.greatest consternation at seeing itself on the 
point of being invaded, sent deputies to en- 
quire, into the reamuu that bad engaged these 
tvTO . tnonarchs to qnn against thrai. The 
';f /rdcft niinistqr tdked of nothing but tAe meddt 
and ChaHef§ qpuiicil made use of an ^BFgumeni 
tooslnguliur ii| J|ts iind to be pfwed overun* 
AoticeoL i. \ 

M ' Tke 
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The family of . CorneUus ^e Wit, 'brather to 
the Graii.d Pensionary, had caused, a piflure .oi 
that great sea officer to .be drawn ^vith the at^ 
tributes of a warrior destroying </72 EygUshJlcet. 
Th& pi£lure which an English .Nobleman had 
^een hanging in a private room that was seldom 
©pencd, gave the alarm Xo England; and the 
affair being bi-ought before Cimrks's council, 
. it was there determined, thai ,a family had:, no 
right to have their relation's picture drarivn taking 
{inul burning English JliipSy Wiiich he. acl%ial{y' had 
faken and burnt ; ^\u\ this same piClure det-ep- 
mined Charles II. to assist in :the destrjuftijon 
©f Holland. 

Such were the motives, of war, which put all 
Europe into .a ferment, ruined ^he greatest part 
. :<)f the .t/wf/tdPrawicts,. and occasioned the loss 
.of an infinite number of lives on allside§i; .a 
.war themore attrocious, as that, supposing the 
grievances of France ^nd Efigland to have been 
justly founded, ,thc whole might, have been 
.compromised, l>y - destroy i^s ^he medal. ?md 
jdefacing the, picture. 

• These two princes were not ignorant of . the 
oneasures they- ought to have takcntoJiave pre- 
ifierved the peace of -Europe; but the Fre/fcfi 
JHonarch Yfa^ greedif of g/ar^,Mand thg.^/|ig. .^ 
England oi-money. .These rnQtivej;, condemaa- 
.l>le in themselves, hurried .'ba]|th princes bey^'d 
. ithe bounds of equity, land iSkJg 4^ei'mgs .^s4he 

fiMic^mrt ik^mt* gfitb^^mPitVfot. 
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DUKE HE St: SIMO.Y. 

X: ifF. \yar of 1668 was excited by Lciivcis, the 
Vrexxch' Mimzier; to Jecure his offkcy which he 
judged to bcnn clanger from- perceiving, r;s he 
thouj^ht, an dtcratiou in Lccois, the 14th's disr 
pmition' townrdr Him. The story is. thus relJb- 
red hYi\^ Dtdcedc Si. Simon,, in liis meraoirt 
-^^'ThecnstJe of Trianon, was: just Iniilt whea 
the Am^ perceived a: defe6l in the proportion 
crTone of the: windows. ' Lmivais,. who was mt 
tiiraily insolent, aind: who- had been so spoilt 
thnl he cwild liardly bear to-be found fault 
wrth'by hk: m-aster/. m^intpined that the win^ 
dow w^s;\reU proportioned; The king tiirnefi 
hivbarlc on him,, and walked away. . The,neiftt 
day the king-seeing- Le JSTotre, the archite61> a$kr 
cd:.him if.he.-had' been to Trianon.: he answe^ft- 
cid in* the negative. Th^ king ordered- him lo- 
go t-Mthner, and. tuld. him* of tire defj?& which 
he hadi discovered iir the window. The- ne.»t 
day the king again asked hint if he had been.lo 
jPfiandnr: heagain answered that her;had nqf-. 
The foilowinrg: day. the satric question wae-.%^ 
gainf' asked* byv the king, and the. same answe^r 
givcfri by- the anchit^V; Tfrc" kittg ircw saw 
Gltarly.that^Le Notre was-afTOd of being uodier 
the hecessily of- dccraring- that eithtsr he* or his 
minister' was: hi the-. wrong," and wiih sotne w^ 
^r, he^ ctvmiTKm€fe3i.Le Notre and-. Ipuyois' tp 
mtroi' hkn disr a&Mdspat-Xrianran* 19a oxisi- 

t •. -•■■••■••.. M'fe:. r. on 
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-On was now possible, accordingly they met. 
The window was imm ^diately mentioned. Lou- 
vois persisted in his former opinion : Le Notre 
remained silent. At last the king ordered l^it^ 
'to measure the window ; he obeyed^ and while 
ite was so employed, Louvois, enraged, that 
%ich a criterion wss resorted to, discovered his 
-chagrin, and insisted \^th acrimony that the 
•window was exaflly like the rest. When Le 
Notre had finished, Louvois asked him what was 
the result : Le Notre hesitated. The king with 
•much passion, commanded him to speak out. 
He then declared that the king was in theright» 
and that the window was not proportioned to 
the rest. Immediatly the king turned to Lou* 
voks, told him there was no enduring his obsti* 
nancy, and reproached him with much vehe- 
mence. Louvois, stung with this reprimand^ 
-which was pronounced in the presence of mt* 
-ny courtiers, as well as of workmen, and foot:* 
men, returned home ftirious with. rage,. At 
Im house; he found St. Fouange, Vilhieuf, the 
(Jhevalitr (le Jfogent, the two TUladets, and 
tolkie mother of his most devoted friends, who 
were much alarmed at seeing the state of mind 
he %¥as in. '// is all ever,' sard he, '/ mtfjl have 
hjl all credit ttiih the king, from the manner in 
which he has leen treating me only abant a vin* 
ihw. I have no resource htt in. war, t^A/cft v>tll 
divert his aiteniicn from his hvUdings, and itfU 
render my assistance nccessmy ; and, by ^.., war 
•he Shalt have/ He kept his word : war was dd* 
<lwr«d 8 few months afterwoitts, and Mi contrJwr 

ed> 
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$^, m sptte of the* Wng arid of (Si^ otlitfit p^^j?^ 
to render it' genfei-xill'*^ *• ^ ■. *:-« 

Thiis'didii»7fAi7</^/rf/*//3r//<?; betwe^t a*r^f-5fdl 
now 77f/y/ce and air too/ie*// ininvster; on'the»itt88t 
trivial occasii[>n'v kahdle jt xw?;* \rhioh' laste^lferfJ 
ci^M jfeav4 • which? raged- 5tt' hctarifbyi i n IVtf/^iriS 
iTi the Wcpf- JSriirfto,. iiport the' scas) in^ Spaift, 'ift 
ftrt?<*5Pi. ift Flvfnda^^y and in Gehnmrf ;: i» \^^i(^ 
iwltftows of ti«eaBurfe'*weiis'spctth- mutriy tifotisimdt 
BK*es-foBr,.a]itJie^ta\\^rf and- viUhge^of thfe'Pa^ 
tetine btirnfidy and* tl^'at^t hole cog« try- nscfeidiedl 
ti> ar scerter of. deSblaticft- !■ ! !' 

tirAeTGAL EFltECf S- 01? WAR'; ' • 

, .(cui"2?LY extracted) 
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JIN the general- ^Var \rfiic'b-.bcf;;Mi- in tie yeas 
J 755, and ended in 1763, Pi'ussia lost 180,COtt 
i»«o-;- her ai'taiei^ kai^ foirghr sisrteen- pitched 
bottleSf The eneniy almost- deslroyied .thpe^ 
Im^' corp%<,excIa^vC' of fn'c garrisensi It vmt 
&irthe&r estiiiKiied' that- ^iK>l) soiik^ pcMshed kt 
the kiiigjibtYlp o ^Ftrussiaj. by t-he^ ravages of tl 
fiufiskn^ ; i 6U0U in . B(H»^f^Iii<^^ ^^ 7^600 i] 
'the other provinces.. If the garrison, abovii 
IMintionedi aM-.e«ti mated a^ liAiOy the tof^: 
AMsber of nueii' - 4(e*^oy^' ^ ^i^ ^^sn^ on. tbeiii 
side of tk^HFniasmis^liba^U&^eOa' Jivoc^ 

A • M.3 of 



isirm wAaRiore lqchjing class. 

I^f tlie geniPTaiyj^^t^^^^foff of fhc counti^j andt^ 
yeprcscnt the desolafibn of the people^ it 5s ne- 
rcsssiiry to imagine a torn try eviirtly rdMfffit, 
yihere the Xrzctn of fonfi'er inhabitants were 
acsirrchr 4^sctiverabl«, toums altnost erased from 
^:^km>, othets half consumed hy the flalnes ; ; 
Il!(u;{eite thoimnd hetfses, norestjgcs ofvrhicfc 
re&i^<:d ; 0e)ds lymg fallow; the inhabttanis 
d«9ttfiiie of the com rtqnirite for suppiurt ; the 
faMiers in waiit of 60^060 hof«e» ^r the plougi^ -. 
and a diminiilion of dOO^OQftM^bitants^ since . 
thfeyear 1756. TheN^ble and Peasant had been - 
pillaged^ ransomed and foraged by so many dijf^ 
lerept armies^ that nothing was left them ex* 
ce][>t life ; they had not sufficient credit e\'en 
to supply the wants cfaature. There was no 
longer any police in the towns To a spirit of 
^equity and regularity^ disorder and anarchy 
had succeeded. The slutnber of the la^cs pro^ - 
duced a licentioirsness of spirit in the public, 
and all ranks only seemcH ^itt to effc£l their 
mutual ruin. 

Such was theftte) qpectdcle that so many, 
provinces which had latelj^ been so flouri^ingt 
presented at the conclusion of the war. There \ 
is^o description, however pathetic, that can 
p66Sibty approach the deep, the affe£Hng, the* * 
itioumftil impression which thesigfat of them 
produced. 

' If from PntfiSa we turn oirt* attention to the 
other belligerent powers, wethdll find the same 
irttffcal destni6lion of the human species. The - 
Rimians, had fought /oup grand battled; and 

it 
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it was computed that the nvar hid cost them- 
)^000 men. 

, Thtr Aiuirians bad fought ien regular iaUk$ i 
and they estimated their loss at I^^CIGO men. ,. 

The- FrtKch csde their losses amount to 
SOaOOO^ the EFigli/h2xA their atUct to 160,(X)U^ 
and the troops of the circles to 88^000. 

At the close of the war, the house of Audrt^ 
fomd itself cne hundred miHiens €fcrown$ in. 
deSt. . In France the ardii of government had 
been nearlif ruined^ and the people groaned uiw- 
der the weight of taxes by which, they were o-. 
veirwhelmed. 

The Englidt, viflorious by sea and land^ may 
be said to have purchased riieir conquests by 
immense sums, which they had IxMTawed to 
carry on the war, and which almost rendered 
them insolvent. Bui Pruuia suflered the most 
for all the powers at war committed ravages 
there ; and the state expended prfe hvndred and 
tV3€ulyJio€ miUiotte qf crowns, during the war. 

From this pidure which we have sketched^ 
the result is; that all the govemiBents at. war 
were overwhelmed with debtsi^ and almost Am^ 

■ 

titute* of credit. 

if it be required what vast and iMiportaat ^ 
vents occasioned all this waste of treasure, this 
destruction of human species, and all tbs accu- 
mulated miseries above described, perhfl^ the 
true answer m«y be, that lipuis XV. th« first 
instigator f>f itiLthovght \% \fmfor his glUny ; or 
some proud ssmister of his, had received an a^ 
fipont and wished for tevtoge; some wanton 

con- 
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making or disgracing generals cr <?<ftttn1^TTc1eh3.- 
©fhei^p<5%ve«'WicmW he^bi^A ^kh- (Contagion, 
or (ShMgeAtb ^tvi^An' self^xi^T^'rCc'e' -^ aftd tfeus theT' 

sfitt ol^rfS«t (Tf ifti$<5reUii(^who*, as rtitfaulhorof 
Colons ktlcYs TV^ll obsJer-ves^ ^Jhonhlheddnfjmh 
M a f}^lh6ilf€y. lifklU Hieir Id/fyOetlanns ahhgmh 
them- to fight cmft't€ar €m% other's ficshy and- ^^fiJ- 

mttQnrdihifx*mdyf(jif^so!^i9Puh^^ himiari blooil ciiro^^ 

Patriot V. it: p:^Sn\' '■ 



SAK&AUUi Mnj) aTKUs: 



tlpTt^t^' 



(^^dteDMio*^'!- ghEttl?iT«^©r ^tfrftfiisiitr^'3 ! cVf- 
€d' jr^wifrg! Omm^ ^ fe etrt^foff his frftticfi^s 

8» orator hm)b bdn^e^ oM iamUnmim^r 

And so, said his father, you thi^XkitivX Jtiflfrt^ 
a^groea^rmm^ ffnmjhnjisiofhmhm' creatures k ti. 
tfi&g; tor btry^ry gtnai abont? f^ 
• OsimU:^ Noi--Ii ^ rttft • thirtk cfui W ^; ifei- 
tfer^;. but surdyr it fe i»ighP to Be* g/rtrf ttfaFt- oi^ 

jRwA^rtr. Nr]f ddttb r; ir is?: right' to is:Mi xMlt6 
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promoted wWiout injuring the rest of mankind. 
But ivars are vert; seldom to the real advantage 
of any nation ; and when they are deemed ever 
to useful or necessary, so many dreadful evils 
attend them, that a humane man will scarce rer 
joice in thi^m^ if he considers at all on the 
subjeft. 

Oswald. But if our enemies would do us a 
l^eat deal of mischief and we prevent it by 
beating them^ have not we a right to be glad 
of it? 

Father. Alas ! we arc in general very little 
judges which of the parties has the most mis« 
chievous intention. Commonly they are both 
in tilt vN'Ofigy and success will make both of 
ihem ti/{/a.9^ and tuireasonablc. But putting 
that out of the question, he who rejoices in the 
«vent of a battle^ rejoices in the misery of ma- 
ny thousands of his species^ and the thought of 
that should make htm pause a little. Suppose 
a surgeon were to come with a smiling counter 
nance, and tell us triumphantly that he had cut 
off half a doz^h legs to day — what would you 
think of him? 

Osivald. I diould thmk him very hard-Kearted. 

Father. And yet these operations are don^ 
for the benelit of the sufferers, and b^ their 
own desire. But in a iaitle the probability is^ 
that none of those engaged on either side have 
any intereji at all in the cause tbey are fighting 
-for, but many of them come there because they 
cannot he>p it. Iii this battle that you are sq 
rejoiced ahout^ tlier« have been ten thaufaad 

mm 
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ffien kiltiid upbn the spotj and nearly as many 
wounded: 

Os'xald. On both sides ? 

Padier. Yes — but they arer men on botB 
sides. Consider now, that thcf* ten thousand 
^e*nt out oi the Tvorld in this morning's work; 
though they are past feeling themselves, have 
left probably two persons each on an average to 
lament their loss, either parents, wivesi or chit 
diren. Here are then tweirty thousand people 
made wikappjij at one stroke on their account*. 
This however it; haixlly so dreadful to think of 
'dS the condiiiorl of fhe*wounded. At the. mo*, 
itrent we are talking' eight or ten 'thousand* ntore 
dl'e' lying' in agony, torn* with shot, or gaished 
wth cuts, their wounds all festering> some hour- 
ly tb' die'a^most excruciating, death, other* to 
linger in torture weeki and months, and many 
itfodmed to drag on a miserable existence* for 
tlvs'vest of thfeir lives; with diseased" and muti»- 
iSti*d bodies: 

6^V)cdd. This' is^voctifTg' tt) thinic -of indee^d"-! 

F'attter\ W'^enyon U^jdyoitr candle^y thert, 
this evening,, think wfiat they cofi I 

0STffTild' But every botly cisc- is glad; and 
fS^W ttf think' nothing of these* things. 

t'other. True- they dofwMh ink of them, ff 
they did^ r cannot siipprose tlley would- be so 
yt)id of'feeling as to* enjoy themselves' in mcr^ 
rimenrv/hen.so manyof their fellow crcafuf^ 
are^ made ^niscrgrble. Do* you' not remembcfr 
.■^hen poor ©ickens had- his leg broken by a 

TbSiftfed'wfig^oni how all tlie t^wa-pHied Wmx?- 

Osivalrl 
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. Osz£iald. .Yes, very well. ..I could^not slqep 

ihz night-.aftcr for.ttinkirvg.of him. 

FatJier,' But here are thousands, sif/fering ^^ 
miich '.^s .k^, *aiid .w^rscarQe , bestow a single 
•lioyght upon them .If ^\Qxy oqe of these 
poOT .creatures-vf em. before cur .qyc§, we should 
probably feel.toiich more.tjiaxi we .now jdo'.toT 
all together. ' - Evenings at Home, v6ln iL 



SEUXIMEWCS oj^:jF:^jt. 



He who makes war his profession cannot be 
otherwise than vickius/ 



War makes thieves, and peace brings them 

Machiavel. Art of War. b. i. 



to the gallows. 



War suspends the rules of moral obligatipp, 
arid wjiat is long suspended is in danger of tbe^ 
ing totally abrogated. 

Burke, Letlfrio'Skerh^sdf'BrkWL 

."When /war-begins -hei'l gates^are set open; 

•OfcD = Italian • Pro vciw; 



\ 'Wab i^dcath'ai'fc^. 



- 1 I I ■ > 



• TaT*»tflgtithef '.Sfll* tbe* Vices i 4>f -fill ^ag^MNartd 

^j)laces, and* rteverrwHlvthjcy <€ome ^ujf to the 

misehi^fi^and-enormities df otil.y;onecainpaigii. 

TToltaireyPWo^J^ct. jtrt.^War. 
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To destroy ^Jln^e man, may 1>6 davgerma, 
but id murder whole Natiotis, is only a mvre 
furious vickedncss.^ 

WnAT a ^harne it is for men to enterU'ojhry 
one 'another^ when yet the fiercest even m 
leasts are at peace with those of their own kind I 
This brutal fury puts philosophy itself to 4 
stand. 

. It is not the spoils of war and hloody troptites, 
that make a Prince glorious; but the ^/r/>7e 
power of preserving t^ity, and peace. 

Seneca on Avger, c. xVi. 



FALSTAFF'S OPINION OF HONOUR. 



^^^A.f 'fis no matter, honor pricks me w^ 
But how, if honor prick mc oflf^ when I conic 
on ? How then i Can honor set to a leg ? No ; 
or an arm ? no ; or take away the grief of a 
wound ? No : honor hath no skill in sxn*gery 
then? No: what is honor? a word. What 
is the word honor ? air : a trim reckoning*. ' 
Who hath it? he that dy'd a Wed- 
nesday. Doth he feel it ? Ko : doth he hear 
it? No: is it insensible . then ? yea^ to the 
dead : but will it not live with the living ? No : 
why ? detraflioa will not suffer it. Therefc»*e^ 
. ril none of it ; honor is a mere scutcheon ; ar^ 
«o ends my catechism. 
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€]ctractsi from (Simitent ^oetssi. 



^, , ' BOMER. 



1 «■ 



-TIurs'd is the man,' and void of law and right, 
■ Unworthy property, unworthy light J 

Unfit for public rule qr private care. 
That wretch, fhat monfter who delights in war^ 
Whofe luft is murder, and whofe hjorr id joy, : 
To tear his country, and his kind deftroy. 

Iliadf h, ix. 



JOHJ^ MILTQX... 

He [Adam) lookM, and faw. wide territory fpread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between. 
Cities of rnen with lofty, gates and towVs, 
Concourfe in arm?, fierce faces threat'ning war^ 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife : 
P.irt wield their arms, part curb t!ie foajining deed, 
Single or in array of battle r^ng)d 
Both horfe and foot, nor idly muftVmg flood \ 
. ..One way a band feleft from forage drives 
- .A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine, 
iFrorn a fat meadow ground, or fleecy flock, 

■ ■ ■ * 

Ewes and iheir bleating lambs, over.the pJain^ 
: Their booty ;. fcarce>itfe life tbei fliepherds fly, . 
But eall in aid, which OKikes a bloody fiay \ 



f 
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With cruel torneatnent the fquadrons join ; 
Where cattle paftur'd late, now fcatter'd lies 
With carcafes and arms th' infariguin'd field 
-Defcrtcd : others to a city ftrong 
Lay fiege, incamp'd ; by battVy, fcale, and mine, 
Aflaultrng; others from the wall defend 
With dart and jav'lin, ftoncs and fulph'rotis fire ; 
On each hand (laughter and gigantic deeds* 
In other part the fcepter'd herald's call 
To council in the city gates : anon 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mixM, 
Aflcmble, and harangue? are heard^ but foon 
In faftious oppofition ; till at laft 
Of middle age one rifing eminent 
In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juftice, of religion truth and peace. 
And judgment from above : him old ^nd young, 
Exploded and had feiz'd with violent hands, 
Had not a cloud defcending fnatch^ him thence 
Unfeen amid the throng : fo violence 
Proceeded, and oppreffion, and fword-law. 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn'd full lad ; O what are thefe, 
Death's minifters, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thoufandfold the fin of him who flew 

His brother : for of whom fuch maflacre 

Make 
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Make they but of their brethren^ men of naen ? 

For in thofe days might only fliall be* admirM, 
And valour and heroic virtue call'd ; 
To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils with infinite 
Man*(Iaughter, ihall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory, and for glory done 
Of triumph, to be ftyled great conquerors. 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ; 
Deftroyers rightlier call'd, and plagues of men. 
Thus fsime (ball be atchiev'd, renown on earth. 
And what moft merits fame in filence hid, 

Paradife Loft i. xL /. 638. 

TheV err ytho count it glorious to fubdue 
By conqueft far and wide ; to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles wia. 
Great cities by aflault : what do thefe worthies 
But rob, and Ijpoil^ burn, daughter, and cnflave 
Peaceable nations I neighbouring or remote. 
Made captive yet defer ving freedom more 
Than thbfe their conqqerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe'er they rove ; 
And all the flourifhing works of peace deftroy ; 
Then fweli with pride, and muft be titled gods. 
Great bencfa£loFS of mankind, deliverers, 
Worlhip'd with temple, pricft, and facrifice : 

One is the fon of Jove, of Mars the other, 

N 2 ' 'Till 
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'Till conqueror death difcover them Tcarce men j 

Rolling in brutilh ftn. 

Violent or fhameful death their due reward. 

I 

Parqdije Regained^ 



SHAKESPEARE. 

Two thoufand fouls, and twenty th^fand ducats. 
Will not debate the queftion of this ftraWi* 

The ininiinent death of twenty thoufand men. 
That for a fantafy, and triclc of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot. 
Whereon the nutflbers cannot try the caufe. 
Which is not tomb enough and t:ontinent 
To hide the flarn. 

MR. CHURCHILL. 

Stript of her gaudy plumes and vain difguife. 
Sec where ambition mean and loathfome lies ; 
Refleftion with relentlefs hand pulls down 
The tyrant's bloody wreath and ravilli*d crown. 
In vain he tells of battles bravely won. 
Of nations conquer*d aad of world's undone ; . 
Triumph^^ like thefe but ill with mannkind fuit. 
And fink thp conqueror beneath the brutp. 
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Perplex'd With trifles through the vale of life, 
Man ftrivcs 'gainft man, without a caufe for ftrife ;. 
Armies embattled meet, and thoufands bleed. 
For fome vile fpot where fifty cannot feed. 
Squirrels for nuts contend, and wrong or right. 
For the world's empire kings ambitious fight; 
What odds 1 — to us 'tis ail the felf fame thing, 
A nut, a world, a fq[uirrel, and a king: 

Nighif vol. /. p» 86. 

MK ABDISOX. 

Tar dizzied eye 
Beholds this man in a falfe glaring h'ght, 
Which conqueft and fuccefs have thrown upon him. 
Did'ft thou but view him right, thoud'ft fee him black 
With murder — * — and crimes 
That ftcikc my foul with horror but to name 'em. 

CatOf aSl^ //. 

MK THOMFSOjX. 

From yonder heath-crown'd hill 
I look'd and faw the progrefs of the foe. 
As of fome tempeft, fome devouring fire> '• ' - 
That ruins without mercy where it fpreadsv 
The riches of the year, the golden grain, 
That liberal crown'd xmt plains, lies tramp led'widfef 

" N3 By 
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By hoftile feet, or rooted up, arid wafle 
Deforms the broad high way : from fpace to fpac6 
Far as my ftraining eye could fhoot its beam, 
Trees, cottages, and caftles ftnoke to heaven 
In one afcending cloud, ' " 



MR. HOWM. ' • 

Yet, yet a little, apd deftniftivc flaugbter 

Shall rage around, and mar this beaiiteous profpeft \ 

YzU but an Jiour, which ftands betwixt the lives 

Of thpufands and eternity, what change 

Shall bafty death make in yon gUttcring plain ? 

Oh thou fell monfter, war t that in a moment. 

lay'ft wafte the nobleft part df the cr^ation^ 

The boaft and mafter-piecc of the ^srt maker. 

That wears in vain the WfftVRUti ^\A% iixHigtt • • • 

Unprejudic'd from thee. 

Tamerlane aS. 

MR. HOME. 

* • • 

They go forth, 
Crisy in the looming, as to fummer fport \ 
When evening comes, the glory of the morny 
The youthful warrior h a clod of c1a.y« 
Ttnu^ &U the prime o{ ejhtho^ bapiefs land* _ 

CouglaSf a^» u 
When 



• y^- 
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MR. 0Alr. 

When kindling war the ravag'd globe ran o*cr, 

And fattened thirfty plains with huni^n gore. 

At firrt, the brandifh-d ann Ae jav'Uii threw. 

Or fent wing'd arrows from the twanging yew ; 

In the bright air the dreadful faulchion (hone, 

O^ whiltling flings difmifs'd th*' uncertain ftone : 

^ Now men thofe lefs deftru£live arms defpife, 

Wide-waflful death from thund'ring cannon fiies^ 

One hoar with more batallions ftrows the plain* 

Than were of yore io weekly battles flain. 

Poems. — The Fan. 

EDWARD YOU^TG, X. X. 2>. 

While I furvey the bleffings of our ifle. 

Her arfs triumphant in the royal fmile, 

Her public mounds bound up, her creciii high. 

Her commerce fpreading fails in every (ky. 

The pleafing fcene recalls my theme ageft, 

And (hews the madnefs of ambitious men, 

Who, fond of bloodftied, draw the murd'ring fword^ 

And burn to give mankind a fingle lord. 

The follies paft are of a private kind ; 

Their fphere is fmall ; their mifchief is confin'd-: 

But during men there are (Awake, my mufe, 

And raife thy verfe) ! who bolder virtue choofe ; 

Who ilung by glory,, rave, and bound away ; 

The tvorld their field and humankind their prej.. 

The 
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The Grecian chief, th' et;thuGa(l of his «r/V/, 

With rage and terror ftalking by his fide, 
Raves round the globe ; he fqars into a god ! 
Stand fad Olympus / and fuAain his nod. 
The peft divine in horrid grandeur reigns^ 
And thrives on mankind's miferies and pains. 
What flaughter'd hofis ! What cities in a blaze-! 
What wafted countries ! and whatcrimfon^jj/ 
With orphan's tears his impious bowl* o'erflows^ 
And cries of kingdoms'lull him to repofe. 

And cannot thrice ten hundred years unpralfe, 
The boift'rou3 boy, and bJaft his guilty ba-ys 4- 
Why want we then encomiums on the Jiormp 
Or famine J or volcano ? Thdy perform 
Their mighiy deeds ; they, hero-like, can flay, 
And fpread their ample deferts in a day. 
O great alliance ! O divine renown ! 
With dearth and peftilence^ to (hare the crown. 
When men extol a wild deftroyer's rinme, 
Earth's builder and preferver they blafpheme. 

One to deftroy is murder bv the Ihw ; 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ;* 
To murder thoujandsy takes a fpecious name, 
War* s glorious art, and gives immortal /rvw^i 

When, after battle, I the fi( Id have feen 
Spread o'er with ghaftly (Rapes which once were men j 
h nation cru(h*d, a nation of the brave ! 
A realm of death ! and on this fide the grave I 

Arc. 
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Are there, faid I, who from iheir fad furvey, 
This human chaosy carry fmiles away ? 
How did my heart with indignation rife! 
How honeft nature fwell'd into my eyes! 
How was I fliock'd to think the hero's trade 
OJF fuch materials, /^/«£ and triumph made! 

Satires, far. viiy 



Seven hundred millions of the human kind 

Are held in bafe fubjeSion ; and by whom ? 

Why, ftrange to tell, arid wliat futurity, 

(As children at the tales of tvitch or fprite) 

Will bkft themfelves to hear^by a fmall Troop 

Of weak capricious defpots, nends accurft. 

Who drench thfe earth with tides of human gore, 

And call the havoc glory. 

• # » * • : 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. D. - 

- » » • 

The feftal blazes, the triumphal (how. 
The ravifh*d flandard, and the captive foe. 
The fenate's thanks, the Gazette's pompoys tale. 
With force refiftlefs o'er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o'er Afia whirl'd, 
For fuch the fteady Roman's fhook the world ; 
For fuch in diflant lands the Britons fiiine. 
And (lain with blood the Danube or the Rhine ; 

This 
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This power has praife, that virtue fcarce Can warmj^ 
Till fame fupplies the univerfal charm. 
Yet reafon frowijs on war's unequal game^ 
Where wafted natioios raife a fihgle name, 

f if 

And mortgaged ftates ijf&x grandfire's wreath's regret^ 
From age' to age in emrjafting debt ; 
Wreaths which at laft 4ic dear-bought right convey. 
To ruft on medals or on ftones decay. 

On what foundation ftands the warrior's prJdQ, . 
How juft his hopes, let Swedi(h Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a foul of fire. 
No dangers fright him, and no dangers tire ; 
O'er lovi^, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleafure and of pain; 
No joys to him pacific fceptres yield, 
War founds the tnimp, he rufhes to the field; 
Behold furrounding kings their power combine. 
And one capitulatei and one refign ; ' 
Peace courts his hand, but fpreads her charms^ invain ; 
*' Think nothing gain'd," he cries, " till nought re- 
" On Mufcow's walls till Gothic ilandards fly, [main, 
" And all be mine beneath the polar flcy." 
The march begins m military ftate, 
And nations on his eye fufpeiided wait ; 
Stern famine guards the folitary coaft, 
f And winter barricades the reairns of froft ; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his courfe delay ; 
Hide, blufliing glory, hide Paltcwa's day : 

The 

\ 

•if. 
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The vanquifli'd hero leaves his broken banfb. 
And (hews his mifcries in diftant lands ; 
Condemn'd a needy fupplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpofey and flaves debate. 
But did net chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no fubverted empire mark his end ? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 
Or hoftile millions prefs him to the ground > 
His fall was deftin'd to a barren ftrand, 
A petty fortrefsy and a dubious hand ; 
He left the nume at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their fcenes of pom pous woes afford, 
From Perfia's tyrant to Bavaria's Lord. 
In gay hoftility, and barb'rous pride, 
With half mankind embattled at his fide. 
Great Xerxes comes fo feizc the certain prey. 
And ftarves exhaufted regions in his way ; 
Attendant flattery counts his myriads o'er. 
Till counted myriads footh his pride no more ; 
Frefli praife is try'd, till madnefs fires his mind, 
The waves he ladies and enchains the wind ; 
New powers are claimed, new powers are ftill beftow'd. 
Till rude refiftance lops the fpreading God ; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial (how. 
And heap their valleys*with the gaudy foe ; 
Th' infulted fea with humbler thoughts he- gains, 
A fingle fkilFto fpeed his flight reiaaains ^ 
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Th' encurabered oar fcarce leaves the dreaded coaft 
Through purple billows and a floating hoft. 

The bold Bavarian in a lucklefs hour. 
Tries thei dread fummits of Csefarean power. 
With unexpefted legions burfts away. 
And fees defeficelefs realms receive his fway ; 
Short fway ; fair Audria fpreads her mournful charmiji 
The queen, the beauty, fets the world in arms ; 
From hill to hill the beacon's roofing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praife. 
The fierce Creation, and the wild Huflaru " 
With all the fons of ravage crowd the war. 
The baSed prince in honour's flattering bloom 
Of hafty greatnefs finds the fatal doom ; 
His foes' derifion, and his fubjeSs' blame, 
And deals to death from anguifli and from fhame. 

Fanity of Human fFiJbes^ 



BEILBY PORTEUS, D. D. 

(bishop 0» LONDON.) 

First envy, eldeft born of hell embrued 
Her hands in blood, and taught the fons of men 
To make a death which nature never made, 
And God abhor'd ; with violence rude to break 
The thread of life ere half its length was run. 
And rob a wretched brother of his being. 



With 
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With joy ambition faw, and foon improy'd 

The execrable deed. *Twas not enough 

By fubtle fraud to fnatch a fingic life, 

Puny impiety ! whole kingdo*ms fell 

To fate the lufl: of power : more horrid ftil!. 

The fouled (lain and fcandal of our n:}ture 

Became its boaft. One murder makes a villain ; 

Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 

To kill, and numbers fan£ll(ied the crime. 

Ah ! why will kings forget that they are men ? 

AnU men that they are brethren ? Why delight 

In human facrifice ? Why burft the ties 

Of nature, that (liould knit their fouls together 

In one fofc bond of amity and love ? 

Yet ftill they breathe deftruftion, ftlU go on. 

Inhumanly ingenious, to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave. 

Artificers of death ! ftill monarchs dream 

Of univerfal empire growing up 

From univerfal ruin, filaft the deflgn. 

Great God of hofts, nor let thy creatures fall 

Uupiiied vidlims at ambition'^ (brine! 

Poem sn Deatb. 



JFILLUM COfTPER, Esq. 

Great princes have great playthings Some 4iavt 

played, « 

At hewing mouataiiis iiilo.nieii, andibine 

o At 
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At building human wonders mountain liigh» 
Some have amufed the diilf, fad years of life, 
(Life fpcnr m indolence, and therefore fad) 
With fchctnes'of monumental fame ^ and fought 
By pyratATds and maufolean pomp. 
Short-lived themfelves, to immortalize their bones^ 
Some feek diverfion in the tented field, 
And make the forruw, of mankind their fport 
But war's a game, which, were their lubje&s wife^ 
.Kings would not play at. Nations woiild do well, 
To extort their truncheons from the puny handd 
Of heroeSy whofe infirm and baby minds. 
Are gratified with mifchief ; and who fpoil, 
Becaufe men fuffcr it, their toy the world. 

In every heart 

Are fown the fparkp, that kindle fiery war ; 

Occafioh needs but fan them, and they blase, 

Cain had already (hed a brother's blood : 

The deluge wafh'd it out ; but left unquenched 

The feeds of murder in the breaft of man. 

Soon by a righteous judgment in the line 

Of his defcending progeny was found 

The firft artificer of death ; the fbrcwd 

Contriver, who firft fweated at the forge, 

And forced the blunt and yet unbloodied flee! 

To a keen edge, and made it bright for war. 

Him, Tubal named, the Vulcan of old times, 

The fword and falchion their inventor claim j 

And 
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And the firfl; fmith was the firft mur derer^ (bn. 
His ait furvived the waters ; eA4 ^s*^ loiigy 
When man w^ multiplied and Ijpread abioad 
In tribes and clans, and had begUQ tQ call 
Thefe meadows and' that range of h^U his owm 
The tafted fweets of property begat 
Defire of more } and indoftry in fomo 
To iqaprove and cultivate their juft deoae&et 
Made others covet what they faw fo fair. 
Thus war began on earth : thefe fought for fpoil, 
And thofe in felf-def ence. Savage at firft 
The onfet, and irregular. At length 
One eminent above the reft for ftrength» 
For ftratagem, for courage, or for all. 
Was chofen leader ; him they ferved in war. 
And him in peace, for fake of vrarlike deedi ^ 
Kevexenced no lefs* 

Thus by degrees, lelf-cheated of their fouhd 
And fober judgment, that he is but maD| 
They demi-deiff and fiime him fo. 
That in due feafon he forgets it too. 
Inflated and aftrut with fdf-concett. 
He gulps the windy diet ; and ere long. 
Adopting their mifiake, profoundly thinks 
The world Was madie in vain, if not for him. 
Thenceforth they are his cattle : dnidgeSf born 
To bear his burdens, drawing in his geany 
And fweating in hi% fervice his capricej 

OX Becomes 
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Becomes the feul that animates them all. 
He deems a thoufandy or ten thoufand lives, 
Spent in the purchafe of renown for hira^ 
An eafy reckoning'; and they think the fame. 
Thus kiags were firft invented, and thus kings 
Were burnifiied into heroes and became 
The arbiters of this terraqueous fwamp ; 
Storks among 'fiKigs^ that have but croaked and died. 

Tajk, i. V. 



ON HEROISM. 

YE monarchic whom the lure of honour draws, 
Who write in blood the merits of your caufe. 
Who Alike the blow, then plead your own defence— 
Glory your aim, huijujlice your pretence | 
Behold in Etna's emblematic fires 
The mifchiefs your ambitious pride infpires I 
Faft by the flream that bounds your juft domain. 
And tells you where you have a right to reign^ 
A nation dwells, not envious of your throne. 
Studious of peace, their ueighbuurs', and their own. 
Ill-fated race ! how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you ! 
The trumpet founds, your legions fwarm abroad, 
Through the ripe }i:^rvc(l lies their dcftin'd road j 
At evVy ftep beneath their ftet they tread 
The life of iTiuUitudcs, a nation's bread I 

Eaith 
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Earth teem a garden in its lovtlieft drefa ^ 
Before thenit and behind a wiiderneb. 
Famines and peftilence, her firfi-born fon,^ 
Attend to finifli whar the fvr ord b^n ; 
Andy echoing prai&ft.fuch as fiends might eariit 
And folly pays, refound at your return : 
A calm fucceeds— but plenty, *with her train 
Of heart felt joys, fucjcseeds not foon again* 
And years of pinmg indigence.muft fliow. 
What fcourges are the gods that rule below. 

Increafing commerCSe and reviving heart 
Renew the quarrel on the conq*ror's part ; 
And the fad leilon mud be learn'd once qiore. 
That wealth within, is ruin at the door. 

IFhat an >r, monarchs, launl'J heroes, fay — 
But Mittas of the fidf ring world ye fway ; 
Sweet nature, ilripp'd of her embroider'd robe. 
Deplores the wafted regions of her globe ; 
And ftands a witnefs at truth's awful bar 
To prove you, there, deftroyers as ye are. 

Oh, place me in fome heav*n-pTOte£te4iJ(flc^ 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom fmile i 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood. 
No creftcd warrior dips his plume in Mood* 

Cnvfir*s Peems. 




o 3 Battlb 
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BATTLE OF BLEJVHEJM 

It was a fuinmer evening. 

Old Caspar's -work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was fitting in the fun : 
And by him fportcd on the green 
His little grand child Wilhblmtkk. 

She faw her brother Peterkin 

Roll foniething large and ronnd. 
That he beiide the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 
He csine to aflc what he had, found. 
That was fo large and fnaooth and round. 

Old Caspar toofc it from the boy. 

Who ftood expeftant by ; 
And then the old man (hook his head. 
And with a natural figh : ■ ■ ■ 
«* 'Tis feme poor fellows ^w//, faid he, 
•< Who fell in the great victory ;^ 

** I find them in my garden, fot 
** There's many here about ;] 
" And often, when I go to plow, 
*^ The pIough>(hare turns them out ; 
*' For many thoufand men, faid he, 
^ Wer« flain in the great victory.** 



"Now 
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*< Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up^ 
Wiih wonder- waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
<* And what they kiWd each other for:' 

** It was theEnglifh, Caspar cried, 

"That put the French to rout ; 
'^ But what they killed each other for 
'' / could not weil make out s 
" But every body faid quoth he, . 3 

" Thirt 'twas a famous victory ! 

** My father lived at Blenheim then, 

** Yon little dreams hard by ; 
*' They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
" And he was forc'd to fly ; 
'* So with his wife and child he fled, 
'' Nor had he where to tt& his head i 

" With fire and fword the country rounds 

•* Was wafted far and wide ; 
** And many a chikiing mother then, " \ 

** And new-borh infant died ; 
** But things like that, you know, tnuft be^ 
' At every famous victory. 
** They fay it was a ihocking fight '^' 

" After the fieM was won : 
^* For many thoufand bodies here 

y Lay rotting in the fun : ** But 
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'^ But things like that you know, mafi le^ 
•• After a famous vicxotv, 

'' Great praf fe the Duke of Marlbro* won> 

•* And our good Prince Eugene."-^ 
** Why 'twas a very wicked thing !" 
Said little Wilhelmine, 
<' Nayi nay, my little g^rl, quoth hi^ 
<' It was a FAMOOs viCTO&r ; 

<< And every body praitM the Duktt 
" Who fuch a fight did win** . ' ■ 



« But what g9od came vtit of taft /" 
Quoth little Peterkin. ' 

« Why, that / ftfiiM/ ////, faid he, 
'' But 'twas a famous victory/* 

Mitbodifi Mag, Aug. i8or« 



TseBEAU Avp BEDLAMITE. 

( fiY THB HEV. GHARLBS WXSLBY. ) 

A PATIENT in Bedlam, that did pretty well. 
Was permitted fotnetimes to go out of his cell : 
One day when they gave htm that freedoniy he Tpied^ 
A beattifh young fpark, with a swerd by hb fide ; 
With a huge filver hilt, and a fcabbard of fteel, . j 
That fwuDg at due length, from his hip to bis hoeL 

/ When 
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When he faw hiirt advance on the gallery groutxlv' 
Th^ Bedlamite ran and furvey'd him all round ; 
While a waiter fuppreft the young Captain's alarm> 
With — ** you need not to feaf, fir, he'll do you no 

harm/* 
At the laft he broke out — "Aye a very fine fliow, 
May I aflc you one .<}ue(lion ?**— What's that ? Taid 

the Beau ! 

'^ Pray, what's that long^ dajigling^ and cumberfome 

thing. 
That you feem to be tied /«, with ribbon and ftring i** 
Why, that is my (Word—" and what is it to do ?" 
Kill my enemies^ mafter, by running them through :— i 
" Kill your enemies !- Kill a fool's-head of your 

own ; 
Thefll die of themf elves ^ if you'll let them alone r 

Armin. Mag. for 1780, f. 619. 



MR. COfTP^R. 

Oh for a lodge in (ome vaft wlldernefs. 

Some boundlefs contiguity of ihade. 

Where rumour of oppreflion and deceit. 

Of unfuccefsful or fuccefsful war. 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pained^ 

My foul 18 fick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is fiU'd. 

There 
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There is no fle(h in man's obdurate heart» 
It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is fevered as the flax^ 
That falls afunder at the touch of fire. 
Lands interfeded by a narrour frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had elfe 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man derotes hislirother and deftroys; 
Then what is mani . And what man, feeing thist' 
And having human feelings, does not blnQiy ' "^ 
And hong his hea4 to think hiinfelf a man ! 

The Tadp b. iu. 



m:.^ 
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F all the caljp,QV ties that disturb and dis- 
grace mankind^ there is none comparable to 
WAR, which indeed is not only the grcatrfl but 
t\xe aggregate oi 2i\\ evils: for treachery, mur- 
der, rapine, cruelty, injustice, intemperance, 
pride, idleness and iirnoi-ance, are the leading 
features of this infernal monster. There are 
said to be maJiy -wonAers in the world, but cer- 
tainly the greaiest of oil zvo?idcrs is, why man- 
kind have sufiered this evil to exist from age to 
age, without making gny serious attempts to 
arrest its progress and terminate its career. 
Nay, so far have men been from attempting to 
•annihilate the praflire of war, that they have 
given it the san^lion of system, science, laws, 
dignities, honours, titles and emoluments, by 
which it has been made a resort for every base 
and dishonourable motive. 

Among those whose province it is to attempt 
the de/iruGion of the destruflive practice of 
woTj are ministers of state; these are first in 
power, and therefore, ought to be first in effort. 
But these arc generally gi^ners by war, they 

fatten 
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fatten whilst others JIarve, and grow in wealth 
and splendour, as the nation which they rule 
sinks in indigence and bankruptcy. 

The nex^are ministers of the gospel : these 
men are by -pvoiesiion JMiniJlers of Peace ; and 
therefore much, in reason, ought to be expe6l- 
ed frvom them : • but some of these arc indolent, 
others selfish, and othei-s again downright ^ici- 
oiis. Instead of lifting up their voices in the 
name of the Lord against war, they frequently 
go forth in their sacredbtals . and, to the dis- 
grace of heaven and earth, consecrate its ban- 
ners, and in the name of the Prince of Peace, 
bid God speed to intsruments of destruftion, 
and pray for the fuccefs of bloodjhed and de- 
ipaflation. 

I have turned over the vast volumes of some 
eminent Divines, in expeftation of finding some 
severe Philippics against the cursed evil in 
question, but I have been disappointed ; some 
of them have said nofhing, and others nothing 
to the purpose : indeed it requires no uncom- 
mon degree o!* sagacity to perceive that thejr 
have studiously avoided the subjeft, the reason 
•of which, no one needs be at a loss to compre- 
hend. This is one of the many evils resulting 
/liom the junftion of church ^nd ftaic ! 

The condu6l of divines in relation to 7cwr, 
.has given Injidels great latitude for inveciiive 
and declamation against cJirisiianitjjj andagainj;t 
aJl religion except what they call the religion of 
nature. They cannot conceive how the pro- 
muWators ol chrislianitj who aflfcft to be in 

>r • • " posse.ssio;i 
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possession of the mildest, meekest, humblest 
and holiest religion in the world, should give 
to war, which is not only an evil, but the r(?/i- 
summation of all evils, both moral sanation and 
physical aid. 

VoLTAiRF, the famous French Infdel, I^as not 
failed to avail himself of the advantage afforded 
him by the conduft of ministers of the gospel, 
in this respefl : he has justly reproached the two 
famous French Preachers, Massilhn and Bour^ 
dalouey with having not Kriiten one sermon a- 
gainjl war. He thought their condufl con- 
temptible in vociferating and declaiming a- 
gainst the siqs. of private charafters, whilst they 
were panegyrizing warlike Princes, and pre- 
serving a studied silence on the subjefl of war. 
I have examined Bishops Hall, and TUloismi, 
Dn Clark, Dr. Scotty Dr. Hammond, and other 
eniiiient English Divines ; but I find nothing 
pointedly written against this greatest of evils.* 

Dr. Hammond, in his Practical Catechism^ 
allows war to be lawful, ^nd the very nature of 
this subject requires him to adduce his reasons, 
which are as follows. "It appears so, fays he/ 

1. By the Baptijl's zxx^w ex to the soldiers, when 
they came to his baptism, Luke iii. i4. Where 
he forbids iliem not that calling as unlawful. 

2. By Chrtst*s commending the Centurion^ 

* Dr^ Clark in his parsphrafe on Luke xxii. 38. hat 
rendered our Lord's meariing in a very chriftian-like 
manner ; but the paraphrafe of a verfe-of two is not like* 
\y to piodocc anv niptcria^ refonnation in an evil of Tuch 
niagniiude and antiquity as that of war. 

. . F faitk> 
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iaith^ who >ras then a soldier. 3. By Paul's 
rising a band of soldiers ags^inst the treachery 
pf the Je\ys. 4. By Saint Peter's baptizing of 
Comdins, without his givijig over the military 
employment." Verily one would have thought 
Hfcat the Doctor could have produced better 
premises for the support of inferences which 
involve such momentous consequences. These 
premises, would scarcely satisfy an intelligent, 
child : but^ on examination^ I find them to be 
all that can be advanced by many other divines^ 
who are also advocates for the practice of war. 
Mr, Barclay and Mr. Clarhfon, have answered 
$11 these pretendetd grounds of war^ and shewn 
them to be weak and futile. 

Those who are thoroughly impressed with 
the purity and infinite importance of the gospel, 
will find too much reason to confess that there 
^re many Divines who are not Christians, ( I 
speak not here with reference to any particular 
sect) and many professors who neither posses 
nor practice pure Christianity : and numbers of 
those who have a measure of sincerity and ho- 
nesty, are yet not willing to go all the lengths 
of holiness requirjad by the principles of their 
high calling ; they are somewhat like the Sa- 
maritans, who would worship the God of heaven 
and Idols also. In short, they are a sort of 
temporizing, half-bred, mule-christians, who 
confound and paralyze simple and honest heart- 
ed professoi^, give umbrage to the enemies of * 
all righteousness, andi; betray tbeSayipur who m 

they s^em to kiss. 

• Nor 
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Nor have some of those tvho are deservedly 
reputed good men, failed to contribute their 
mite towards the diabolical system of war.* Mr. 
John Wesley entered so far into the spirit of 
var, during our hapless contest with America^ 
that he wrote a pamphlet against the AmeHcan^^ 
called *A Calm Addreji/ and of course, a justi-- 
fication of the eondu6l of England in seeking 
their subjugation. In writing of this pamphlet 
he contradi6led the whole gospel, aiid the ge- 
neral tehor of his own life : besideslaying him'- 
«elf open to sotne severe rebuffs from Dr. Pritit, 
and the Bet). Cakh Evans. But whacould have 
expelled that he 6h0uld sanction war^ who had 
either written or adopted into his collection df 
Hymns ^ the foHowing christianJike stanzas : 

Messiah, Prince of Peace, 

Where men each other tear/ 
Where war is learn 'd they musst confess^ 

Thy Kingdom k tiot there : 
Who, .prompted by the foe. 

Delight in human bloody 
ApoUyon is their king, we kndw. 

And Satan is their. Ood. 

Page 419. 

Likewise the Ret>. John Fletcher of Madeley> 
who took Mr. Wesley both for hfe patron, atid 
his pattern, wrdtc largely in vindication of Mr. 
W's Calm Addrfifs : he also wrot^ a small Traft 
entitled thb biblb and tsb swobit, (shocking 
compound) in Which he endeavours to prove 

p 2 that 
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that \far and Christianity are consistent with 
each other ! Now this same Mr.F. has written 
a booH bearing the title of 'An appeal to matter 
ofJaSi ami common fenfe. ;' in which he ehnume.- 
rates all, or most of the wicked enormities pre- 
valent in the world. Among the rest, as might 
be expelled, he adduces war, which he veiy 
properly ranks amongst " I'fee nw^ inlimnon 
6ins:*** But, for what reason, ihust have been 
best known to himself; he avoids saying ant/ 
thing of his own on this important subject ; in- 
stead of which he brings J^cllaire into the thea- 
tre to speak for hini.* Now if Voltaire has 
spoken Mr. F's oitvi sentiments, (and it would 
be highly uncandid to think otherwise) how 
could he vindicate the American war, and write 
the Bible and the Sward ? 

Dr. Young has left some noble sentiments a- 
gainst war aad ambition, as may be seen in the 
former part of this book ; yet he has written^ 
likewise an Ocean and two Sea pieces, the ten- 
dency of which is not much calculated, to re- 
press the spirit of martial men, and allay the 
fury of ambition. 

Mr. Addison wrote an. excellent treatise en- 
titled ' Evidences of Chrijlianity :* btit he wrote 
also his Blenheim, the tendency of which is like- 
ly to make more ALcrtbaro'Sj than advocates fc»r 
CliristiafUli/ ! 

From these, and such Kke instances of the 
weakness and folly of good men, we may see 

♦ • Argument 24. StAion 3, 

that 
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that the. Redeemer's kingdom has often been 
injured by those in its own Mom, even by itl 
defenders and champions ! We see too^ that 
*' great men are not always wi/e,^ and that uni- 
formity of charafter, though an excellency uni- 
Yersally admired^ is but seldom attained. The 
deviation of some from christian rectitude^ results' 
from a cowardly complaisant spirit \vhich will 
incur no man's displeasure for want of confor-^ 
Baity : of others* it k the love of fame, and 
therefore War and Warriors must be panegy- 
rized> tho' Christ and his peaceable kingdom 
bear the aha/int of it: and others again make 
their aberrations from pure religion^ for the 
sake of worldly pc{f. These are truths which 
ipust be acknowledged^ and ought to be lament- 
ed. But blessed is that disciple of Jesus^ the 
Prince of Peace, who will deny himself of alt 
ungodliness, and all worldly lusts, and main- 
tain his integrity, adorn his profession and be a 
child of peace, in spite of the san£llion of exam- 
ple, or the allurements of interest. He that 
will lose his life in this world shall certainly 
find it in the world to come. 

It must be confessed that the obliquities of 
good men on the sabje£l of war, have ^one 
much harm to the cause of Christ : I believe^ 
far more than is ccMnmonly apjH'ehended .; for 
jiereby ambition is stimulated, wa[f is' patroniz*- 
ed and the honest advocates for'p^itt's ^eing 
an essential p^ of Christianity, are stntuied 
and confounded. Some have said that tfa^a^** 
mired Homer, wat the .greatest apostte the 

»3 i)evil 
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Devil ever liad ; because he hath draW out hW 
charaftcrs of the grecian chieftains, engaged 
in the Trojan war, in such lively colours as to 
excite the martial spirit in almost all his readers,' 
The charafler ot Achilles is so drawn as to have 
become a model for imiffttion ; and it is well 
known that Alexander the Great, cmied Homer's 
Iliad In his pocket, and was a special admirer 
of this grecian hero. If this be true, the match- 
less poet must participate both in the guilt and 
punishment of that conqueror, who was a pro- 
(ligi/ for his inadiiefs and a Jcovrge to mankind.' 
Caefar of Rome, probably imitated Alexander ; 
and Chcuics the XII. of Sxceden, who was sucH 
an intolerable jjeji in his day, it is well 
known, had Philip's son for his example. Where- 
fore the praflice of writing Eulogies and songs 
in praise of generals, ajid in commemoration, 
of * Battles is highly cerifurable, and the writeri 
of such things will at length find themselves 
involved in a degree of guilt which they little 
apprehended ! 

Another description of men, who may not 
improperly be termed Philosophical Politicians; 
have, by their impious speculations and axioms, . 
done much mischief to mankind. T shall only 
adduce one of their wicked positions by way of 
specimen, which is,, *' ITiat war is necejfary to 
-prevent an overgrown population in the ncoi^ld.'' 
These men seem not aware, that they are whof* 
]y beside themselves, when they intrude their 

^ Brstaank.. 

opinioB^ 
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opinions and interference into tKe divine 'CE<Jd-» 
nomy. To obtrude our vain whims and idle: 
speculations into human legislation, woiilcl .be? 
thought insufferablek; but to interferie in the 
defeflion or superllux of man^ind^ the manage-* 

mcnt of which, belongs entirely to. the supreme* 
being, argues a degree of vanity and presump^y 
tidn not common even to badTaen, The rising: 
and setting of the sun, the seasons of the year, 
the ebbing and flowing of the tides, the pro- 
portion of males and females, and the number 
of inhabitants in the world, and- all such things, 
are and ought to be, subjefil to the divine go^t 
vemment alone, t^' Shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right,'* without the puny assistance of 
these pigmy cosmographers ? , He who makes 
men, fails not^to make also the means of theit 
subsistence. It were to be wished that those 
who recommend war as a solutarif measure for. 
the reduction of the world's popidaiion, would 
make a more practical use of their own opinions.*^ 
But as these men have but sorry notions of 
God, and perhaps, no faith at all in a superin-^ 
tending providence^ we will reason with them up- 
on their own dear human principles. First, 
then, a superftux of mankind supposes that all 
the inhabitable parts of th^ world are stocked 
with people : but is this tm case ? certainly 
not. On the contrary, we are told by some 
geographers, that it is 7Z(7/ half peopled, nor e- 
ver was :* certain it is, that there are vast tracts 

♦ By the labours of geometricians, we are enfiblcd pretty 
nearly to afcertain the dimenfions of our ^lobe ; and ac- 

of 
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oFIand uninhabited ; ^tili morc^ peribaps, but, 
thinly occupied; even in Europe^ which is 
deemed to be full of inhabitants^ th^re is a: 
great deal of uncultivated ground ; and more^ 
over^ it is highly probable that if all land hold-*, 
ers were land owners^ that the earth would soon 
double her increase ! For the umversal mono- 
poly of landed property in some countries^ and, 
the systems of vassalage in others^ have unner— 
ved the arm of industry^ and retarded the in->; 
crease of the fruits of the earth. 

But there is oub consideration more^ whicb 
is as weighty as all the rest put together, and 
which is, that whenever mankind shall submit 
them^Ives to the divine influence and pure 
precepts of the, gospel of peace> and shall^ as 
they oughts make purity of body^ and tempera- 
cording to the mo(t exad calculattons, the furFace of the 
cairth contains 199 millions, 512 thonfind, 595 fquare 
miles. The feas and unknown parts, by a ffieaiurement 
of the bed m<ips, contain 160 miUions, 5B2 thouOHid, and 
s6 r<]uare miles ; and the inhabited paru ^8 millions, 590^ 
thoui'and, 569 fquare miles, in the following proportion. 

Europe contains 4 millions, 456 thoufand, and JS5 milet % 
Afia 10 millions, 76^ thouiand, Bsg; Africa 9 miUton*^ 
6;4 thoufand, 807 ; America 14 nulliont, 110 thouiand^ 

>74 — F B R G U S O N 's AsT ROW OMY , 

Thefe calculation'j prove, that fcarcel^ a tWrd part t)l 
the globe is inhabite^^ 

li has been calculatra that t^erc mi^t he at ieaft t h a ii 
THOUSAND MILLIONS ofmeonpon iheeatth at once; 
whilfl in reality there are no more than one thoufand and 
eighty millions.-— Sturm's RznBcxioirs* 

GuTHERiB, in bis Geogtaphy, ftases the nomber of 
the inhabitants of the world lower dian Stunp» vis« 
953io«0;OOOt 

ance^ 
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ancc, cdnstitiient parts of their religion, then 
shall they subsist on nearly one half of what is 
at the present consumed, and withal they shall 
enjoy more health of body, more peace of mind, 
clearer intellefls and longer life, besides uni- 
versal peace with all the world. 

Thus it appears that there is not, any nece:§- 
sity for bulcliering one part of the human race 
in order to make room and cpnveniency for the 
comfortable subsistence of the other ! 

There is v<"t another set of men, who, with a 
few exceptions, ought to rank amongst the vilest 
of the vile, I mean JsTews^ Printers, These mefi 
h^w ehcen accejjary to all the blood that has been 
shed within the last twenty years, to say nothing 
of former wars; they have prophesied //es lor 
hire, and disseminated deception for a reward. In 
plain terras, they have sold themselves to be the 
toofs of the enemies of all righteousness ; they 
have rekindled the dying embers of war, whoii 
it. would have died away ; they have inflamed 
ambition, fomented pride, and aggravated party 
rage ; they have made themselves an abomina- 
tion to all honest men, and have given discernr 
ing philanthropists just r-eason to question 
whether the Press, with all its boasting, has been 
a greater curse or, blessMg to mankind ! 

I feel no scruple in asserting, as my own opi- 
nion, at least, that had all the Pulpits and Presses 
in Europe, been occupied by Itoneft men and 
delivered nothing but the truth, during the last 
hundred years, there would have been no wars 
for at least ninety years back ! And. I believe, 

more- 
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moreover, that were they even now to make 
truth their refuge, and abide by principle at 
the risk of interest^ they would soon effeft an 
universal peace. Solomon says, ^' life and deaik 
are m the power <>f flte tongue/* How muck 
more then are Peace and War in the power of 
the Prefg and the Pulpily which may be called 
the two great tongues of the world ! 

But the advocates for war have one or two 
arguments which they deem unanswerable : 
'^ Suppose," say they, '* a foreign foe shall come 
and invade our territory, with the instruments 
of war in their hands, must we from motives of 
piety, suflfer our property to be seized, our 
wives and daughters ravished, and our liberties 
taken from us ?" The answer to this important 
question, might be speedily given in favour of 
those who generally ask it, provided there were 
neither a God nor a Bii/e. But warring chrifij- 
tendom professes to believe in both ; yea, the 
very term christend^in^ supposes that they be-< 
lieve in Christ the Son, as well as in God the 
-Father ; consequently they must believe in both 
the Old and JVhu Testaments, properly called 
the Wm^d of God; and this word they affirm, 
contains God's will towards men, with respeft 
to both faith and praftice. Now, what says this 
word of God ? Hear it ye fighting christians ! 
He shall deliver thee in stx troubles : yea, in fe^ 
ve/i thci^e Jliall no evil touch thee. In famine he 
Jliall r^di^em tliee from death ; and in war, f^^m 
the power of thefwc^dr Job v. 19, 20. These 
cooiforting words are evidently spoken to those 

who. 
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who, by faith and obedience are truly, the chil-* 
dren of God. " The name of the Lord is a 
strong iozoer : the righteous runneth into it and 
isjhfe.** Prov. xviii. 10. "The name of the 
Lord," here, implies his power, wisdom, truth, 
and goodness, into which all truly enlightened 
christians rtm, in the day of trouble : but^gA^* 
ing christians run to fiiips of war, fortresiie^, 
cannon, muskets, swords^ powder and ball ! 
^' Tfie Lard is good: he is ajlrong hold in the day 
of trouble, and he knoweth them thai ti^ist inhim.'* 
Nah. i. 7. ^^ ^dnd who is he that Jhajl harm you 
if ye be followers cf that which is good ?*' i. Pet. 
iii. 13. These are but a small sample of the 
innumerable declarations of God's overruling 
providence, and of his promises in favour of 
his people : but they are sufficient. Now, these 
declarations and promises are eiihtxtrue or false; 
if they be false, let us not be the dupes of false- 
hood any longer ; but let us become free-think- 
ers, and adopt such principles and axioms as 
may best accord with our humour or our inte- 
rest, or both; but then^ let us not retain the 
name of Christianity while we deny the thing ! 
But if they are true, (and we ought to enter 
into a serious investigation on a point of such 
infinite importance) is it not at our peril, that 
we a6l according to them, in casting ourselves 
upon the divioe proteftion, and having by our 
faith and obedience made the Lord our friend 
and jproteflor, *' stand stiU and see the salvaiicfh 
qfGodf" Shall we pretend to be the follpw- 
ers of the Lamb and yet imitators of the wolf. 

and 
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. and tij^r ? Shall we call oiir master the Prince 
of Peace, and %u\\ firaclice war? Can we be 
the disciples of him who is called by the en- 
dearing name of Saviour, and be ourselves, de- 

. 8troi/ers? 

Nor is it of any avail to say, that thete is no 
instance on record in history, where God has 
preserved a nation in a miraculous manner. 
This is not true ; but if it were, it would prove 
nothing, unless we could first prove that there 
have been whole nations living in the fear of 
God. Let such a nation be pointed out, and 
then let it be shewn that God has suffered them 
to become a prey to their enemies I Since the 
v/orkl began, such an instance cannot be found. 

. The case of Nineveh, proves the very reverse. 
The dealings of the Divine Being with nati- 
ons, may also be seen in the xxviii. chapter of 
DeiUeronowy. And with regard to things pure- 
ly tnoi*al, God is the sa?ne, yesterday, to day, and 

for ever. 

Neither can it be admitted as a tufficimt 
plea for. ihe jus^ifieation of war, ^'that otjier 
people will take up arms if I don't ; and there- 
fore, th<)* I believe war to htxcicked yet I. can- 
not renounce it till others do so, or, Hill all be 
in a mind, to do it together."-r-^Now the qjues- 
fion here, is, will the Almighty be satined with 
such a plea ; for if he will not, jve need not 
enquire at the mouths of men to ascertain their 
opinion. That he will myt, we may learn from 
every part of his word : '^roery mmi,^* ,says 
God, '' Jhall die for his ownimquUy:' And fho* 

submission 
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siibniission to the lazes of men 1i<* indispensible 
to the well-being of human society, yet sub- 
mission to the highefl laxios and authorities oi 
earth is to be denied in matters clearly immora!. 
Did not the three /M?'ae; children say to i\\2 
great JVehitchadneztar in reFerejice to his com- 
. rnandments for the worship of his golden Image, 
*' We care not to obefj Iheein this malter O King." 
They did not conform to custom, 'tijl- all the 
rest were brought over to their opinion ! 
Neither did Diiniel seek to purchase his peace at 
. tlie expence of his piety and his confcience. And 
. Wijy did the nrimitiveand more recent Martyrs 
burn and bleed ? Was it not for refusing to 
.submit io the laws of their country and the cus- 
toms rf the world ? A good conscience is not 
(like many other things) always to be had at 
the same price ; sometimes it may be had at the 
ordinary price of a renunciation of self and the 
world ; but at other times the market runs 
■higher^ and a man must pay down for it a 
•good homey worldly interest, personal Ulerty, 
iMA even life itself: ai>d they who will not take 
Chriat wpiMi these terms are not worthy of him ! 
The three Hebrews went to the flames rather 
than perform an a£l of Idolatry ; and ought not 
we to endure privations or death, rather than 
commit murder i Is the commission of murder 
a less crime, tha^i the a6lion of idolatry ? 

I frequently bear christians speaking oC and 

wishing for^ the days of imivcrsal peace, and Hie 

fulness of the go^ ; but they lay down no data 

■for the accomplishment ojf this desirable aera, 

Q cxccigt 
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except the common place one, Vkhich is brought 
in on. all occasions, and to serve all purposes, 
namely, "That itjliall cane to pass r^hm itjlmll. 
please God." Now, it is evident, at least to those 
%vho will watch the divine oeconomy, that God 
irt his moral government of the worlds delights 
to work by human agency, and takes pleasure 
in giving mankind opportunities of afting for 
his glory, and working for their own recom- 
mence. And it is my opinion, that the Icng 
looked for, and long wished for TJniverfal Peace 
will originate in the breast of some pious indi- 
Vidualy who will have the grace and the wisdom, 
to devise a plan and hoist a standard of peace : 
<jod's Holy Spirit falling in with the design', 
*will set his seal to the graftd enterprize, rind 
then it will prevail, by degrees, in spite of the 
gates of Hell ! 

Great part of the wickedness that prevails in 
the world descends from the grcfaie/i to the iea/i; 
from men of rank and power to those of low de- 
gree ; but it is very probable, that whenever 
mankind shall form thetftselvcs into societies 
for the establishment of that kingdom, in which 
Swords shall be beat into ploughshares, and 
spears into primtng-hooks, that great men will 
be the principal opposers of the glorious work t 
especially the opposition may be expefted from 
Generals^ Admirals, Contractors, Agents, and 
such like ; and many of-the advocates for Chrijl's 
peaceful reign may look for severe treatment front 
their wicked hands. For, as ohristiaiiitjr waib 

fimpkuite^ ift BHich pppoartioaviiid^lMill^-Hso 

it 
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it-piay be :l;at Ckri/l's hivgdom, which we daily 
pray for in tao L')*^iV^ pya^fery arid which can 
certainly be no other than a kingdom oiuni^ 
xcrsal p€a*.ft, raay be ushered into the world by . 
severities ?xA bloodshed, since it can hardly be 
supposed that tlie Devil and his agents, will . 
suffer the introduftion of so rhuch happiness as 
that state, embraces, witiiout having '^ great 
'wnith.'* and exciting unprecedented commoti- 
ons, and btinging its first advocates under great 
affii^lions ! \y^Xy blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in this fii*st rcsurreftion of the christi- 
an world from the Anti-christian spirit and. 
practice of war ! And* let all the son^ of peace 
say Amen ! 

r Another of the pleas for war is Patriotism : 
which is defined^ " A lave ef one's country.'*-: 
There are few words, in the whole compass of 
language, more abused than this : however* 
Statesmen* and Naval and Military commanders . 
have proiited by it, for, wherever they feel an 
mterest they generally see a duty. But chris- 
tians are not to '^ think the same things, and. 
spertk the. sam& things" with such charaflcrs ; 
they have a '^ more sure uw^d/' for both faith 
and praftice. Christ, from whom christians are 
denominated, gave no san6lion to Pairiotum,^. 
neither in his doctrines nor his pra6lical exam- 
ple, for he healed the Roman Centurion's ser- 
vant, and granted the request of the Syro-phoe- 

• Vide Soamo Jennings's View of tbcMntcrMl Evi- 
ccnce of Ch) ifliaDiiv. 

q 1 hician 
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nician woman^ besides bestowing superior en- 
comiums on their faith; and when going to 
leave the world, he commissioned his disciples 
to go and preach the gospel to extfy creature ! 

But if it were commendable for inen to die for 
their country, it ought even then to be confined 
to those who have a country to die for : I mean 
those Who possess merchandise or landed pro- 
perty ; for, what consummate folly it must be 
for poor men who have not the breadth of their 
foot of land, in all the world, nor even the va* 
Inc of that, to lose, or even risk their lives for 
any country. If men will fight for this world's 
goods, it is but reason that they Vfhopq//efs them 
should ^^/ for them ! 

But, let us, for argument's sake, admit that 
a man ought to bear arms and fight for his 
country; then, of course^ the man must abide 
in his own land, and never cross its boundaries. 
Now, even this principle a6ted upon, would 
entirely abrogate war. , But, .can an English- 
man fight at Seringapatam in Asia, at the Cape 
of Goal Hope in Africa, at Buenos ^yres in A- 
merica, and at Cojyenhagen in Euirope,' and yet 
fight in defence of bis country ? If so, then 
the whole uwid is the Englishman's country, 
and all his countri/men are his enemies ! 

It is said, however, that the Poor Man, when 
a soldier, /%•///.? /cv his wife and children, and his- 
Uberty. To this I answer, in the first place^.lhat 
many take up arms who have neither wife nor 
children, and if they had, I think they might 
render them much more service by worJcing Jbr 

them. 
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tfaem, than jighting for them : and as ta the^ 
poor ma^Vs liberties, all that he can expefil in 
any niition in Europe which keeps a standing, 
army, and is generally in a state of warfare, is, 
hard labour and high taxation, with implicit- 
submission to all the sad variety of privations, 
and burdens. Now this kind of liberty any 
man may find under the dominion i>^ XheiT feren^ 
Majesties,, the Dey of Algiers and the Emperor 
(^Morocco! 

Die for thy country ? — Thou romantic fool !, 
Seize, seize the plank thyself, and let her 

sink : . . 
Thy country ! what to thee ? The Godhead^ 

what ? 
(I speak with awe ! ) though he should bid 

thee bleed i . . . 

If, with thy blood, thy^noZ hope iis spilt^ 
* Nor can Omnipotence reward the blow. 
Be deaf ; preserve thy being ; disobey.* 

Should a man lose a ^ in jQghting for his coun- 
try, his country may make up the loss by buy** 
ing him a wooden one, at least he will be per* 
fitted to buy one for himself; or, should he 
return from, an Egyptian Expedition with the 
ioss^ of his eye^^* he may b^ permitted to make 
up thi^ deficiencies of a scanty pension by beg- 
ging with a dog and u string : but suppose a 
man should lose his life, (no ^xtravagajit sup-^ 

a 3 powtion 
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position certainly) 'who shall repair or reeoift^- 
pence that loss ? But, more than all th'ese, sup- 
pose a mnn should lose his immortal soul ? Iti- 
"what language, and and by what comparison' 
shall we estimate its value? ''What shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ?*' Since,- 
then, it is not in the power of a whole world to 
retrieve a lost soul, is it not wisdom in a living 
soul to refuse to risk its loss for any temporal 
thing in the universe ? Here, if you ptease^ 
Seasons of State must give way to the tremen- 
dous concerns of eternity. No truly wise man 
will give himself up to death or the chance of 
death, for any consideration whatever, except 
that for which the apostles and the rhartyrs di- 
ed,, which was, the t?utq, or iti other words, 
for Christ and his GospeTs sake. Wherefore, 
those rulers of nations, who have made such 
notorious an4 horrid haivoc amongst their peo- 
ple through their damnable pride, and sllinost 
incessant wars, will have a dreadful account to 
give before the judge of quick and dead, at his 
awfiil tribunal, in the great and terrible day of 
God Almighty, when God himself shall make 
inquis&ionforbloodj and shall reward every man, 
and every worrier, and every abettor of war, ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body. If evil 
thoughts unrepented of^ shall be punished at 
that all-searching day, what will become of thiei 
devastators of provinces and the butcheii of 
human-kind? 

Wab, besides destroying such incalculable 
Aum^bers of human beiogs^ graatly depraves and 

im- 
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immoraUzeSy not (o say f brutalizes, jalmcist 
all that are engaged in it : civilization is stop- 
ped, and, even put back, by the cruelties and 
atrocities inseperable from its very existence!*' • 
Young men in the army, who ought to have* 
been learning literature, science and piety, are 
learning to manoeuvre, murder and plunder ; 
and should they be fortunate enough to return 
to their r^tive places, they tod frequently bring, 
with them corrupt morals and vicious habits, 
both of which are contagious and destruftive. 
But, independant of the vices of military men^, 
war checks, if not destroys literature, science 

• 

+ The Scythians, according to Herodotus, Lin. IV,. 
after fcalping their enemies, dreflcd ihc (kin like leather, 
and ufed it as a towel ; and whoever had the inofl of thqie 
towels was moll cftecmcd among th^m. So much had* 
Tnartial bravery, m that nation, as well as in many other*. 
deflroyed the fentiments of humanity ; a virtue lufeTy 
much more ufcful and engaging. Hume's Ess a y's. Vol. 
II. Sea. VII. 

ZisCA, a Bohemian captain, and a great v^arrloTj be- 

Jueathei his srin, when he died, to be made into a*. 
)rumhiad for the fcrvice of the war ! 

Marjbalts difiourfe miiiUd Curft MenK. p. 52. 

• Some of the ruling men in America, during^ thc?> 
late conteft with Great Britain, notwithftanding thry ex- 
erted all their influence in exciting their country mch to 
take up arms in defence of fndependcnce, had philofophy 
enoui^h to difcem, and candour fuflicient to acknowledge 
that their country LOST A CENTURY in civiLizAxioif 
by that war. We hope they were miflaken, wirh regard 
to the degree of the evil ; but as to the principle in a g«- 
nert! point of view, they were certainly right. 
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and civilizatior, among all the nations implica* : 
ted in it : for, i:i consequence of the mauifold: 
privations, added to the actual outrages which 
it induces, every comfort and blandishment of. 
Ireman life, civil, social, moral and re(hied> is* 
paralized, blasted or annihilated. 

Another of the evils of \var, is, tlie Ctiormot:s. 
7t;eight of taxcUion v:hich it lays even upon tiiofe . 
nations toho qffeS to gain victories and r:zake con^ 
quests.* This, indeed, is a punishment justly- 
due to all those countries who delight in it.. 
But there is, if possible, a still more lamentable. 
evil, iviiJin tJiis coil, which is, that the principal 
promoters of war in every nation, are prolited 
by it, and shine in wealth dignities and tiiles. 
whilst the rest of the people who are either in-*: 
different, or utterly averse to it, are compelled 
to sacrifice, not only the superfluities, but cvep- 
the necessaries of life, to maintain a quarrel 
Tvhich iJiey never made^ and to ahet a system of 
destruiWon which is an abomination to them. 
- The distress occasioned in countries where 
trar is carried on, is almost indescribable. The^ 
farmer's and the cottager's houses are often ran- 
sacked, and not tiricommonly burnt; their mo- 
ney provisions, appareL and cattle, are taken 

* Thy rack'd inhabitants repinf , cchnplain, 
Tax'd till ihc brow of labour fweats in vain ; 
War lays a burthen on the reeling ftate. 
And peace does nothins to relieve the weight ; 
Succellive loads fucceeaing broils impofe, 
And fighiog niUioos prophecy the clofe« 

away ; 
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away ; and for the poor sufferers there is no re- 
compence. Nor is it much better in cities; 
jiay, sometimes in case of sieges, it is much 
worse; for in these cases, the peaceable inha-- 
bitants have soldiers quartered upon them, and' 
their houses turned into barracks; besides be- 
ing exposed to shots and shells, massacre, ra- 
vishments, epidemical diseases and famine.* 

There is another evil resulting frora war, 
which I think is not unworthy of public notice, 
and which is, ihe dij]refs of the wives andparentsi 
rrf' many soldiers. Alas ! How many parents, 
Ttives and widozvs, are, at this, moment in bit- 
terness of soul, for want of their husbands or 
their scms ? Let those who wish to form a 
slender idea of the affliftions in question^ ^ 
repair to the rendezvous of some recriiiU 
inv Serjeants i who are liot' improperly called: 
crimjxs; and, who are generally as devoid of 

♦ The city of Ulm in Germany can bear woeful tcfti- 
leony to theui truths, from rc^pt^ expencncc. I think 
it was a(rertedin the public prints, that this city cobtaini 
but aboi^t fifteen thoufand inhabitAntf. And yet, tho* 
ntimber of Auftrian, French, and other troops quartered 
io it from the i<nh September 1805, to the X5th Novcm- 
\ttT i8o6y amounted as follows. 

Generals -.-••. 1.938 
Staff Officers - . - . • >8,ri7 
OfBcers in General • . - 1 10,272 
Members of Adlniniflr^atlon 1 1,227 
P/ivate Soldiers - - « - 1^115 ,8^1 

T, r, TT r ,-* Total 1,257^ 

Bchdts IIoiTes to the an^ount of 298,494 . 

L«Ice1icr Journal, Jan. 9. 18^7. 

com- 
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commiseration and moral principle, as the De- . 
v-il himself could wish them, and they will see 

^ • ' 

in the course of a day or two, especially a mar^ , 
ket, or a/a/r day or two, fathers, mothers and 
wives, besides brothers and sisters, all grievini; 
and many of them -weeping after those w^^lio . 
have got under the magic touch of an . en- . 
chanted JJulliug; or, what may be far worse, ! 
they are sorrowing for such as have passed the 
gulph, that is^ have taken 2iri oath that they wiil. 
kill or he Mlkd, without asking any questions, 
who 6re their enemies, and, for what reason. 
Having done this, the next scene of ihcir lives 
is to be cloathed like fools, after which they 
Icarp the mt and rnyjlery o{ Dcvits^ ,who were. 
murderers from the beginning. Now, is S^i sma 1 1 
matter that so many of our fellow creatureS:. 
should have the bitter cup of life made still . 
ikore bitter by the diabolical passions and piar- \ 
tices of men wKo live in rioting and oeirglit in 
war ? ' But these Sufferers are generalfy rooH ! 
and this is reason suflRcient why their tears' 
should be unseen, and their sighs unregarded. 
How often have I known poor wives and mo- 
thers pawn their necessary cloathiftg to redeem- 
their husbands or their sons from the gripe of* 
a rascaUj/ unr denting crimp ! O heavens ! what 
hardships are poor men doomed to : with great 
labour and much anxiety they bring up their 
sons to manhood, and then very reasonably ex- 
pe£t some requital for all their pains ; but, no : 
— an unprincipled fclloio called a recruiting^ Ser- 
jeant^ or indeed any of his gang> can in a single 

moment 
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moment, and '^vilh the bare touvli of current 
coin, blast all the views of an nfTcftionate fa- 
ther, and even break the heart of a tender mo- 
ther ! On the other haixl there are inany men 
in the army, whose dispositions are so averse to 
a militaiy life, that they pine avray and die 
through grief, and vfith longing to return to 
their feends and their homes. These poor crea- 
tures are of tax unknown and alwai/s unregard- 
ed. But, maugre al] the articles of war in the 
world, and all the opinions of Courts Martial, 
even allowing them more than their due, name- 
ly, tliat wnr is lawful, yet, there can be no rea- 
son assigned why men should be. compelled to 
pine and grieve away their lime and their lives 
in a profession into which they have probably 
been cajoled^ and for which they have neither 

'genius nor inclination. In all other callings it 
rs allowed for young men to go for a few weeks 
at least a Wcing; but the/oldicr's trade, though 

4nen so commonly follow it to their lives' end, 
does not admit of this indulgence. Perhaps it 

. is wisely foreseen that the granting of this would 
ruin the trade. It is no difficult matter to as- 
certain the discontent and despondency which 
prevail in the iarmy ; the number of de/erters 
annually, is sufficient to silence all contradic- 
tion on this subjeft. 

In the year 1805 the number of desefter* 
from the English army, was 7,(K1. 

In the year 1806 the number was 5,425 * 

* Copied from the .SutCfiBaD (Newfp^er) for Thurf- 
day February 269 r8o7« 

The 
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Tlie jjroTt^ce cf i-nprejffkig seianen is anodisr 
ef the cli>-:^raccfiil and anti-christian eflfc6is of 
T.ar. This practice is so utterly repugnant to 
even' idea which men have of lusiicc and libcr- 
ty, that the veriest clown upon earth feels his 
bosom him vriih resentment iipon the mere re- 
cital of it; and^ if there can be a people ai.v 
. vhere found, who can hear of the impressing of 
men without feeling emotions of indignation* 
. they are thcmGcIvts a standing proof fo the 
world that familisrity with oppression will lake 
away the enr^i-mity cf it, and that they arc ci- 
ther no'.v enslaved^ or on the point of being so. 
This is a species of oppression that h\\sjb!tly 
upon poor men ; for, if a rich man, or a- rich 
man*s son should be imprejhl, he is re/eafe7lthe 
instant his circumstances are knosvn, anii an 3^ ^ 
pology made with a scrape and a bow, for the 
unlucky MISTAKE. poverty ! thou aH^t the un- 
pv'donablc officncc ! Tlidii art a crime agaiusl 
aU laxcs, made, making, and to make ! Thou 
haft neither rights, charters, itnijiunities nor liber- 
tics! 'Tt9 thine to buihl live gallant hank and 
traverfe the failhless ocean to diftant lands and 
different climes, to bringhonie the luxuries of life; 
'lis tldne to plant the vineyard and cultivate Vie 
field; to raise the homely cot and steady dome; 
to ply thefickly trade, dndminifterto all the com- 
forts of human life. Yet, cfier all, tlie crime of 
being poor, shall make thc^ scorned, friendless, 
and qflen unpvteeied, and exposed, to lofs ofliber- 
iy, limbs and life ! 

The condlia of 'News Printers^ in reference 

to 
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to thepraftice of impressing seamen and others, 
is alone, a keen satire on ihc boasted liberties of 
mankind. How often do we see it announced, 
in a style of the utmost indifference, that, " a 
very hot impress took phipe lure last night, when 
government picked up many iifefid hands.'* And 
yet," these News Printers would have us believe 
that they art the Palladiums of the constitu- 
tion, and the guardians of public liberty ! 

But the praftice of Mansfealing is condemn- 
ed by a higher authority than' any upon earth ; 
by the law of Mofes the J\lanflealer was to be 
put to death: Exod. xxi. 16. And St. Paid 
ranks menji ealers amongst murderers of fathers, 
murderers of mothers, whore-mongers, sodo- 
mites and perjured persons, i. Tim. i. 9, 10. 
Now, if manstealing ever was morally wrong, it 
is so now, an.d ever will be. Moral principles, 
or those fundamental truths which exist in the 
very reason and fitness of things, and on which' 
ail laws and moral aftions ought to be founded, 
are as permanent as the throne of omnipotence 
itself; ^nd this kind of truths tho' infinitely 
raone interesting to mankind than all philoso- 
{fhy and science, is yet the most stubborn and 
indexible; it will neither yield to the customs 
of the v/orld, the humours or interests of men, 
nor even to the reasons of state, A Russian 
Ukase^ a French EdU or an English Proclama- 
tion, can never nullify the immutable obligati- 
ons of niorality. In matters of mere human 
prudence, both governments and individuals 
2say shift for themselves, but in cases purel]ft 
— . B moral. 



\ 
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moral, woe unto that man or ihzt government 
that dare put forth their hands to sin. Now, 
man-stealing, is so repugnant to every senti- 
ment of equity and humanity in the breast of 
man, (and pure nature never lies,) so plainly 
forbidden in the Bible, and so clearly opposed 
to the meek and heavenly spirit of the Gospel, 
that he must have a Hottentot's head or a Man- 
stealer's heart, that would even attempt it's 
justification. 

: I am aware that some persons will pretend to 
make a wide difference betwixt Manstealing and 
Impressing, alledging, that manstealei^s stole in 
order to keep or sell, for life, but impressed 
men are always liberated at the conclusion of 
war. So far this is true : but impressed men 
are compelled into a service for which they have 
; a great aversion, are obliged to serve for less than 
. half the wages they could obtain elsewhere, 
and, very frequently, they lose their limbs or 
their lives : and how much is this better than 
being stolen and sold ? 

It were to be wished that governments could 
be persuaded that " righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but that sin is a reproach to any people/' 
Would they but examine the bible, they would 
fi|id that nothing provoked the Lord to anger 
and vengeance, against nations, families and 
. individuals, so n)iuch as the oppression of the 
poor. Idolatry, unrighteous dealings and grind- 
. ing the faces of the poor, were the prinripal 
crimes that drew down the judgments of hea- 
ven upon the fallen nations in Bible-Hiatoiy ; 

« and 
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and the terms of reconciliation which God ge- 
nerally proposed were, " to put away lying va- 
nities, that is, Icjols; to judge the Tatherless, 
•plead for the widow, and let the captive go 
free." Now, that which pleased the Lord an- 
ciently will please him now, for ^*he changeth 
not," but is ^'the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever." 

Another of the manifold evils of war, is, the 
system of robbery and destruftion, which the 
belligerent parties reciprocally praftice upon 
the seas, by privateering and otherwise ; for, to 
say nothing of the murder that is commonly 
added-io the plunder, it must prove extremely 
ruinous. A ship frequently contains property 
to a gre^t amount, and therefore, its capture 
must be severely felt, even where it is notat- 
tended with utter ruin. But this iniquitous 
pra6lice is still more deplorable, on account of 
its comm(>ri\y viWtctixi^ 'peaceable peojpky who 
have neither heart nor hand in warfare, and 
whose sentiment it is to deprecate allvf^TS. If 
the losses sustained by siea robberies were al- 
ways to fell on the authors and abettors of war, 
it would be matter of joy rather than regret, 

* and we might soon expect a plan * to be laid 
down for a universal and pa^manent peace ! Nor 
do the mischiefs of sea robbing subside when 
war terminates ; for men, who have been for 
several years together, living by violence and 

• plunder, and have sometimes carried fifty or an 
hundred pounds in half an hour, will hardly 

Jubmit to work twelve hours for a/«x; shiliivgs I 

R 2 Where- 
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Wherefore, some of these disciples who have 
f^ot Xhtir education in time of war, make excel- 
lent houfcf/reakers and highxcaymen in time of 
peace ! 

Wasriops are a nuisance to the world, even 
in time of pence ; for they spend the prime of 
their lives either in idleneas, or in learning «iw- 
chief zivA miirdef^ vliich is much worse; be- 
sides consuiViing the bread that others have 
earned, and wearing the clothing which them- 
selves never laboured to produce. Let a man 
of mere common sense, be brought from a 
country where soldiers arc not in being,. an4 
Jet him see a regiment parade all in a row, and 
face to the right and left ; and wheels and fonq^ 
9, Straight line .irjain ; then learn to prime and 
lead, and fix their bayonets, &:c. &c. then let 
bim observe these soldiers sp^d the rest of the 
day ; son^c betaking themselves to cleaning of 
gaiters, and buttons, and miiskets; others to 
combing and tying each other's hair, and daub- 
ing their heads with soap or tallow, Mid then 
with flour. Others of them to mounting guard 
and placing ccntinels to take care, generally, 
where no care is wanted. Others, again, to 
playing at cards, or cribbage, or drinking, or 
talking all manner of profaneness. Then, let 
him behold Dragoon soldiers spend mup.h of 
their time in currying and brushjngj in com??, 
ing the manes and dipping the tails of idle 
hoi-scs, which are daily eating the children's 
bread, and are kr/)^ for the fole purpose of i/r- 
siroj/ifig niajikiiul and devq^tQiwg the Wftld. 

Would 
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Wotild he not exclaim, and is it thus that rati- 
onal beings are spending their precious time ? 
beings who are to give an account of the deeds _ 
done in the body; and who are sent into the. 
world (not to clean muskets afid clip horses* 
tails, but) to learn wisdom and praClice hoii", 
ness ?'' • 

Cdebacyy is another of the pernicious effedls 
resulting from the profession of a soldier. - The 
situation of .a military man renders marriage al- 
most imprafticable, at least an imprudent step :' 
wherefore, we find the gi'catest part of these - 
men are batchelors from necessity. But what- . 
ever constraints, political systems and human 
devices may force i\pon men, the bent of na- 
ture, cannot easily* be changed ; the propensity, 
remains evert when the power is gone : hencC: 
the soldier, w^ho is, but tpo frequently devoid of 
religion, pften adds the enormous sin of debaiu^ 
cheri/y* to those of murder and plunder. As 
to commissioned officers,- many of them are In 
times of peace, through idleness and fulness of 
bread, a sort of Licensed GallanlSy ranging a- 
bout almost where they please, '/fiawa with in- 
solence and wine/' robbing wives of their virluic 

. * A foldier going into a (hop in Manchcfter^ one e- 
vcning, to purchafft fomc trifling article was addreHcci 
by the fliop owner, Hvith, * well, what they are going l<x 
fend ypur Regiment away to-moiraw, I hear ;' * yes,' re* 
plied the foidicr, with much niore truth thatimodelly^ 
* We arc going away, but we {hall leave you three Regi^ 
ihents in our ftead.* « What Regiment* arc thoy, pray?* 
'J^h ^ Regim4fii of^ r** V#, ♦ Rigimnt of CktMii, mUlm 
Rigiment of Bafiards P 

k^ » 3 and 
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and bereaving maids of their innocence. Let 
not this language be thought too severe, for, 
I hav^ seen more of this description of men 
than falls to the lot of many to witness. Be- 
Bides, as a sort of p*opular proof, of what I have 
advanced, I advert to the judicial trials that 
have taken place within the last twenty years, 
for Crim, Con., and, it will be seen in a moment, 
that military men have had more than their 
proportionate share in the guilt of them. 

I have often wondered that those Gentlemen 
who have money enough to purchase a commis^ 
don, have not wisdom enough to prefer a do^ 
mesiic and philosophic life. The study of the 
works and word of God, afford unknown de- 
lights, even in this world, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. What hair-brained mad* 
ness then must it be, to pay down a large sum 
of money for a piece of paper called a commis- 
sion, and which confers no higher a prerogative 
on the possessor than that of a power to kill or 
be killed, or to ^'feek the bubble reputation even 
in the cannon's mouth/* Very few commission- 
ed officecs come to be Generals, for in times of 
peace there is a general stillness in regard to 
promotions, and in time of war the many pro- , 
motions which take place among officei-s, arise 
from the slaughter made of them ; and it is well: 
known that queers are more the objedts ofde^ 
Jiru6iion in the field of battle, if known, than 
private soldiers ; an^ if they do not go to the 
i^eld of battle when calkd^ thi&y are disgraced 

and contemned. 

Finallyj 
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Finally ; there is anothdr evil inscperable 
from war, which is worse than all the rest ; 
namely, that war begets war ! In the natural 
world, whether animate or inanimate, we ob- 
serve every thing to beget or produce it's own 
likeness. Now, as it is in the natural, so it is 
in the moral world ; Love begets love ; kind- 
ness begets kindness ; and sympathy awakens 
sympathy: On the contrary. Pride, Avarice' 
and ReoengCy which are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all wars without exception, beget their 
likenesses respe^ively ; or, sometimes the pride 
or avarice of one nation begets wrath and re- 
venge in another. Nor is the termination of 
a war any proof of the subsiding of these dia- 
bolical passions. It is incapacity for war, and 
not the love of peace, that favours the world 
with the short intervals of tranquility, which it 
sometimes enjoys. Itreasons for war might be 
admitted, then, there are ahnost invaridbltf more 
and more reasons as the war goes on, for its con- 
tinuance ; and that nation which pretends to 
have one poor reason for entering into a war,- 
may, at length, be compelled to makepeace, 
when it has twenty better reasons for going on 
with it. It appears like a retaliation of the 
Divine Providence, on the " defrayers of the 
earthy* that every war should, PJuenix-likey leave 
in it's ashes an embryo for another. For, let 
us suppose a Prince to be successful in his ware, 
or to have had a successful predecessor^ then, 
this Prince imaginea he must do some great 
thing, in order to keep up the dignity of his 
ittustr^w family^ and to excite (he admiration 

of 
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of all the world ; and, in . the estinjation * of 
Princes, a great things is a great war ! On the " 
other hand, if a Prince or his ancestors, have 
been unfortunate, and have lost either honour 
or territory by past wars, he must retrieve lost 
honour and reconquer lost possessions, and these 
arc very good r canons for involving both his own 
and some other nation or nations, in all the hor- . 
rors of carnage and devastation. Thus we see' » 
that wars may and dp beget, but never did.n'or 
ever can destroy the reasons for war ! 

These observations are amply justified by re* 
cent events. In the year 1793 the English, 
ministry had their reasons for entering into a war- 
like, confederation with the contiiiental. powers, : 
against France ; what those renfons were 1 am not 
competent to say ; but those who knew them and 
a6lcd upon them, must answer for all the cpnt- 
sequences resulting from their a6livity, at the 
peril of their souls ! However, the year 1801 , -. 
brought with it some reasons for a general 
Peace ; and all the world seemed to rejoice. 
But, only two years elapsed before it was dis- 
covered that the recent war had left in its con- 
sequences both more and better reasons than 
ever were known before, for. the recommence- 
ment of hostilities ; accordingly, war was again 
proclaimed in the year lS(Xi, Among other 
reasons alledged in justification of it, were, the 
" amiiiion, and views of agrandizeme/it, together 
7vith the undue iiifluence of the riders of Finance,'' 
We will suppose, then, that these allegations 
v/ere true. Now, lias the late five years war, 
which has been wholly unprecedented for car- 
nage 
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Mge, distress and national ruin, reflifi^d any a£ 
these alledged wrongs ? Can the English JMi- 
nistry and their Continental Confederates now- 
pay, " we have seen of the travail of our souk 
and are satisfied ?" Nay, is it not notoi-ious to 
all the world that if ever they had one just rea- 
•son for entering upon the present war, they 
have now a thoufand for its continuance ; and 
that now, when the vemoiis for war are at their 
^summit, the prospe6l oj success by war, is for 
«ver at an end ? 

The balance ofpcmer, is also an old and stale 
pretext for war : but it is now needless to hold 
up this chimera to ridicule ; the present pos- 
ture of Europe is a sufficient caveat against all 
that can be said in its justification. For the 
l^t eighteen years we have seen the scale-beam 
•vacillating many tinges, but at length the great 
JScale-men of Europe, have contrived to sbpve 
Dearly all the world into one end, while the 
other scale is ^' mounted up aloft and kicks the 
beam \" 

But, I cannot conclude, with satisfa£lion to 
myself, without giving a general Jketch of the 
christian world. — -Now, I suppose myself suspen- 
ded in the air, in a Jjunardian Charioty and, ho- 
vering over that part of the world commonly 
called chriftendom. 1 look down — and what do 
I see ? — I see, in the first place, a description of 
men called Jimbaffadorsy who have kissed the 
Bible, to prove that they are chriftians : these 
men are going from nation to nation, and from 
court to court, ''pjUa/ing (lifi gafm qfface$/' iur 

trigueing. 
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trigueing, bartering, and bargaining for anukS 
to take the field, and fleets to range the seas, 
and for loans and subsidies, in order that they 
may, in the true spirit of brotlrerltj love, alias 
kingly love, let loose the dogs of war^ and mur- 
der and plunder, among those of their neigh- 
bours who have the least power, and generally 
the most innocence. — I see thousands and tens 
of thousands of christians, taking oaths upon a 
book called the Bible, that they will consign 
themselves over to aft qu'te contrary to the 
spirit and whole design of the book they swear 
by ! — I see whole armies of chrisfiaris, and fleets 
manned with chrijliofis, doing notlUng which 
their religion etijoiris, hwteoerg thing thsit ity«r- 
bids ! — I look and see the motley appearance of 
Christendom ; where, on the one hand are chur- 
ches and chapels ereftec', on purpose to pro- 
claim peace on earth, and he emblems of hea- 
ven ; and on the other hand, barracks, encamp- 
ments, fortresses, and fleets, the liarbingcrs of 
murder, and the emblems of hell ! — I see some 
christians go to one of thbse edifices called 
chiu'ches, and I hear them say in a solemn tone 
*' Rebuke the company of spearmen, — scatter thou 
the people th<it delight in uar." Psalm Ixviii. 30, 
These chriftiaris return home without any signs 
of remorse or designs of Reformation, tho' they 
subsist solely by making drwns and /ruw- 
y)f^s; instruments exclusively used not to scalier 
but to' coHeB those that delight in war-! — I be- 
hold many other cJiriJlians whose daily employ- 
ments are to make Gunpowder, Muskets, Bayo- 
nets, 
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nets. Pikes, Swords, Cannon, Mortars, Shots, 
Shells, Carcasses, and even Mr, Co/igreve's dU 
«wie invention, Pyro4erhnic Rockets, go to 
church, and with a sanftimonioiis face and ca- 
dence, exclaim, in the presence of God, of An- 
gels, and of men, '' That it may please thee to 
give to all nations unity y peace and concoi'dj*' and 
to give further solemnity to the pious petition, 
they very properly add, " We beseech thee to 
hear us J good Ltord/' 

• Come hither, oW Satan, old JMurtherer, and I 
will do by thee as thou once didst by a hetter 
than me : I will take thee, in turn, into " an ex- 
ceeding great and high mountain, and I will shew 
thee all the kingdoms of this chrijlian world and 
the glory of them." On to which of the high 
mountains shall we go ; the Alps, the Andes, 
Caucasus or TenerijBT? Perhaps it would please 
thy infernal majesty best to go on to. the sum- 
mit of Mount ^tna or fesuvius, at least it would 
ttjit thy charafter more, if it did not agree with 
thy humour better. But, the last of these, be- 
ing nearest to the seat of Infallibility and the 
chri/lian world, we will take this burning moun- 
tain for our observatory. — Now, satan, look 
<iown upon chri/lendom, and behpld the motley 
group ; feibles. Swords — Churches, Barracks — 
Chapels, Fortresses — Ministers of peace in black, 
and men of war in red and blue — a few men 
who a£l as Saviours; millions of men whose 
sole business is to systematize and practice the 
.4.e^tru£lion of men and the accommodations of 
life. — Many books which, inculcate the spirit 
. and; pfa6Uce* of peace; and others that teach 

with 
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with great display of science^ the art of miK 
chief and war. — The true Sons of Peace lightly 
esteemed, obscure, neglefted and scorned.— The 
Herbs of Murder and Plunder, exalted, extol-* 
led, honoured, pensioned and immoj'tdlia^d by 
Statues and Monuments ! — Behold, Satan^ the; 
liiillions of habitations now in chriftenclomf with 
at least, one instrument of murder in thenij 
respectively; instruments made for the expressi 
purpose oi killing; mankind! Behold, Sataiiv 
how many chrijlian^ there are who know hew 
tojight, but not how to prmj ! Who know 
hovf to (ie/lroi/, but not hovi to Jbrgi'oe ! Be- 
hold, Satan, the universal distress that per\'ades: 
Christendom at this moment, and let it rejoice 
thine heart to reflect, that it is neither God nor 
good wen that have had any share in these ge- 
neral calamities ; but that it is thyself, in con- 
junction with cmii'Chrisiian clirlstians, who have 
brought all these evils among mankind. 

Now, Satan, all the kingdoms of this world" 
and the glory of theui, will I give thee, and fall 
down and worship thee into the bargain, if thou 
wilt shew me one kingdom of real chrifitians ! 

But, Satan, as I have detained thee from thy. 
chiistian friends so long, I cannot, consistent 
with the laws of equity, dismiss thee, without giv- 
ing thee some acknowledgements of distinction : 
and when I contemplate on the general spirit and- 
practice of mankind, I am constrained to renew*' 
thy charter, and to acknowledge, that as then 
hast long been, so thou art^ even now — tbb 

raiNCE OF THIS WORLD 1 . . 

' G. BEAUMONT. 
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NATIONAL DEBT: 

on TAB 

ENGLISHMAN'S READING MADE tTN-EASY. 

Question i. AiTuming the National Debt, at 
70o^QO,ooo Pounds fterling, for i he fake ot a 
round number, how m\ich would it weigh in one 
pound Bank of England Notes, at 5 1 2 to the pound } 

Answer. 61 Tons, 17 hundred weight, 2 quar- 
ters and ten pounds. 

Q. 2. If the whole were in ono pound Bank of 
England Notes, how large a fpacc would they cot^er,^ 
rf pafted or laid as clofc to each other as poffible ? 

A. 43161 fquaie acres, equal to 6'^ fquarc noUcs^ 

N.B...A p$u rasafurcs 7,1 by 4,-^, equal 27, li 
fquare inches.. 

Q^ 3. If the whole were in Guineas, (each 
Qnp iiich in breadth)« and laid in a line clofe to each 
other, what would bo the extent ? 

A. . 1:0,511 miles, 5;8 yards, i foot, 6inchcs, 

Q; 4. If the wiiole were in fhillings, (each 
being one inch,) how far would they cxteim in 
length ? 

A. a2o,<)59 tn>Ic^> 104S yards, 2 feet, 8 inches, 
yrhich is equal to eight tiaies round the earth, 20655 
miles, 1048 yard5;, 2 feet, 8 inches over: or nearly 
nine times the circumference of the globe. . 

N.B....The earth's circumference is 25*038 miles. 

Q; 5. If the whole debt were in Penny«pieces 
of the thickett fort (each, being 1^4.^ inch diameter)- 
ahd laid, in like manner, in a line, what would be 
the extent ^ 

A. 4, 162^878 miles, I j86^ yards j^or, in o- 

* * * ■ 
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so* THE WAKMOR^S LOOKING GLASS. 

NAVAL SKF.TCH. 



.BUT few perfons are capabk of eftimafing tlic 
enormous expence of wealth as well as of'biood, au 
landing )var. The following eftimatcs from Flcm- 
fted's Tablet of Memory j (i S'07}, may fervc as a cue . 
toinore extenfive inveiligation. 
^ *« A firft rate man ot war requires about 60,000 
cubic feet of timber ; and ufe^ 1 8o»ooolb. of rough 
heitip in the cordage and fails for it. l*!ie ground 
on which the timber for a 74 gun fliip would re- 
quire to grow, would be 14 acres. It requires 3,000 
loads of timber, each, load containing 50 cubical 
feet. 1,500 wcM grown trees, of 2 loads each, will 
cover 1 4 acres at 20'feet afunder. 3,000 loads 6f rough 
i)ak at as. per foot, or ;f 5. per load, will coft^i 500." 
'Tis only a few weeks fince the Traveller (a 
Xondon Paper) informed us that the Royal Navy^ 
oonfifted of sne theiujwtd mt humrred and eleven Ihips 
of war, includii^ a!l rates. To build and uphold 
fuch a fleet, who can properly cftimate the expence 
of wood andhefnp cTnly ? Befides all other articles 
which could not eafily be enumerated. And all 
this for what ? C^naiuly not for Chrifi*s fake ! 

^^ The following JSTote was intended for the 
foot of Page 170, but teas omitted. 

* Bn'tanH'a mletih^ tvavs. This i» • Hind of S'atfpMl fnngt sn.1 is (reqafntlr 
ftinx a t Th'at'-es and Grand DinvfSt and erp<rvt|y on titc arrival of whal h railed 
good »>i('r, that U murd rfts »nvs. Now fnpiKife the trench or any other nation, 
had Tarh a Fong, Kn{(liflnneB «cnul>l feei.ch^ pridt jariNintkd, and would think 
thenifelve* juftiKed in taking offenre at it; and i* iK>t hiimBn nMuie the Tanic or 
botK rides of the wtter ; or ran thai cnnt^nft be right in England whirh wo'.ild he 
wrong in Fr«ice? Several other Eiuropran nvtioiit have ruhd the vravei iiiciirir 
*dayi rerpccliveljr. AU the narirns in the woild efpecially Maritime natioai, ha\c 
an equal right to rang* the tuatfet^ bnt it is tyratmy And inj«Aicc in any to •fmf!4(» 
to themrelvcc the exclufive privikdge of ruling them. There have been wjurt that 
have arifen from fmaller offenrea, rhan might be dcditfetd ffron this crragant and 
infitlting fonf. Bnt fuppoiing it to He true in fa£t chat we do rule the wave'-, 
^ and we have not luifi^m enoogh to-bold otir peir% yet we utaght to fAi.-rlflce our 
WMtj from policy and hiurtj, ud enjoy o«r exclufive advutage withoat making a 
Stag of it I ...a^aiMM.*. 

ffUttPf PrUuer, SLedlcld. 
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